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men. The Almighty is sometimes accttsed of cruelty 
because earthquakes, tornadoes, and wild beasts destroy 
life; but all of them together are as nothing compared 
to the mischief wrought by the germs of disease which 
now, it is well known, fill the air in every dust storm in 
the city, and threaten the comfort, health, and life of all 


who are exposed to them. 
st 


CATHOLICS are not allowed to join societies to which 
their spiritual directors do not have free access. For this 
reason they are not allowed to take degrees in Free 
Masonry. The Catholic Church is only just learning that 
Free Masonry in America is devout and opposed to no 
religion. In France the case is different. The religious 
element has been expunged, and also politics have been 
allowed tocome in. In that country the Church and the 
lodge are antagonistic. The irreligion of France is not 
fatal or final. It represents the reaction against the 
Catholic Church in all countries where it has continued 
to control the policy of the State. The late Gov. Green- 
halge said, ‘‘We must speak of State and Church, the 
State first, and let the Church know that the State is 
the supreme power in the land.’”’ This lesson France is 
sadly learning,— happily, however, without a ‘‘Reign of 
Terror” or the danger of one. 
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Injuriovs child labor, enforced by the greed of parents 
and mill-owners, must be stopped. Better run no mills 
at all than run them at the expense of the health and 
virtue of little children. But let us not forget that in 
the homes and on the farms, before mills came to be, 
boys and girls were taught to work every day. Books 
and work and healthful play were thought equally de- 
sirable. ‘‘Doing chores’ about the house and farm fur- 
nished a valuable part of the training of our youth of the 
last generation, and some of the most pleasant memories 
of those who have grown old take them back to the horse 
or cow they tended, the garden or farm on which they 
worked, and even the wood pile that they helped to pre- 
pare for the winter’s use. Work may be healthful; but 
bad air, lack of sleep, too little food, and no play make 
life a drudgery and a burden. 
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THE exploits of Raisuli, the famous brigand of Morocco, 
might furnish the text for a homily not unlike that writ- 
ten by Mr. Adams after his return from the Soudan. If 
there is any ground for the common notion that the 
Moors are intellectually of a higher grade than their 
black neighbors, we might expect greater progress in 
civilization in the north of Africa than in the interior 
of the dark continent. But Raisuli, bold, handsome, 
with the whitest of skins, with a Greek profile, a voice 
soft and low, and great pride of birth, is simply a bandit, 
and he isa better man than the majority of his neighbors. 
The civilization of the whole country is less advanced 
than it wasin the days of Carthage, and has apparently 
no future excepting as it is imposed upon it by outside 
influence. The African in America has a more hopeful 
outlook than the Moors and the Saracens left to them- 
selves. What is the law of progress in civilization ? 
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By coincidence the recommendation that the new 
avenue in Boston, leading up to the magnificent buildings 
of the medical school should be called the Louis Pasteur 
Avenue, came almost at the same moment when in France 
a recent balloting in a newspaper, on the pre-eminence of 
great Frenchmen of the last century, put Pasteur at the 
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head of the list. Fifteen million votes were cast. ‘The 
balloting will continue until five hundred and two names 
are selected. At the head of the list come in order 
Pasteur, Victor Hugo, Gambetta, then Napoleon I., fol- 
lowed by Thiers and Carnot. What a revolution in French 
sentiment since the days of Napoleon Bonaparte! The 
first word in the French vocabulary is no longer ‘‘glory.’’ 
The man of science now takes the first place by vote of 
the people. Such voting shows that the French people 
are much misrepresented by many things that Paris offers 
to the world as typical. Sympathetic observers know 
that the things which the foreigner describes as ‘‘Frenchy”’ 
do not represent the wholesome life of the common people. 


Converting the Jews. 


Last summer some of our Jewish friends were offended 
by some remarks we made concerning Jewish exclusive- 
ness. We run the risk of a similar experience by com- 
menting freely, as we intend to do, upon an article by 
Rabbi Charles Fleischer of Boston. He sends us an article 
printed elsewhere, with a suggestion that we reprint some 
part of it with comments. 

First, let us say, so plainly that there can be no mistake 
about it, that we have no sympathy whatever with any 
Christian movement for the conversion of the Jews. We 
believe that intelligent and liberal members of all Chris- 
tian churches, as well as intelligent and liberal Jews 
of all nationalities, are going forward on converging roads. 
They are impelled by the love of truth, and their goal 
will be the attainment of common conceptions of truth 
and of the relations of truth to the art of living. For the 
Jew to attempt to proselyte among Christians or for the 
Christians to attempt to proselyte among Jews would 
seem to us a mutual affront. There have been eager 
Unitarians who hold that the prime duty of our mission- 
ary bodies was to carry on campaigns against other relig- 
ious bodies, and to convert them, if possible, to Unitarian- 
ism; but this has never been the ideal of our most high- 
minded leaders. Their desire has been to put before the 
country a mode of searching for the truth and apply- 
ing it to life which they believed was effective. They 
also knew that there were thousands of men and women 
giving up the old creeds and leaving the churches for 
whom our message was timely and helpful. They lived 
in relations of mutual friendship with orthodox Christian 
and with their Jewish neighbors, as, for instance, Dr. Bel- 
lows did with Dr. Gottheil in New York, neither trying to 
convert the other to or from Christianity and Judaism. 

We, therefore, sympathize most heartily with Rabbi 
Fleischer’s protest against being Christianized by his 
neighbors. But at the same time we see two sides to 
the question, and recognize the fact that the attitude 
of many Jews is quite as much of a challenge to Chris- 
tians as the attitude of Christians can be to the Jews. 
Let us put out of mind entirely Europe and all its feuds, 
its age-long persecutions of the Jews, and think only of 
Jews and Christians living together as neighbors in Bos- 
ton, New York, and Chicago. When the Jew regards 
as a renegade one of his own number who has ceased 
to practise the ceremonies of the Hebrew Church, and has 
accepted the doctrine and the fellowship of any, even the 
most liberal Christian church, the attitude of the Jew 
challenges criticism. Rabbi Fleischer does not regard 
Unitarians as Christians, but yet they are not in any 
sense Jews. He willingly exchanges pulpits with Uni- 
tarian ministers; but, if we read his language with under- 
standing, if a member of the Temple Adath Israel in 
Boston should secede from the synagogue and take a 
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seat, let us say, in the First Church of Boston, he would 
be known among his fellows as a renegade. 

This implies a serious survival of the antiquated notion 
that the Hebrew people was and is the chosen people, 
having a commission direct from the Almighty which 
differs from the commission given to other churches, 
to such an extent that a man stepping out of the ranks 
of that body into the ranks of any other body, Christian, 
Moslem, or Buddhist, becomes a renegade, a traitor, a relig- 
ious outcast. We have at various times been in intimate 
and confidential relations with Jews who had put away 
all pride of birth, all religious prejudice, and who were 
willing, when the synagogue was not at hand, to take part 
freely with their neighbors in churches that were hospit- 
able to them. They gave up one after another the cere- 
monial rites which bound them to the synagogue, but 
yet confessed with touching simplicity their inability 
to cut the last tie which bound them to their religion and 
allow their first-born dead to be buried in unconsecrated 
ground. One mother confessed with tears that, although 
it was a superstition, she could not get rid of the fear that, 
if she cut this last tie, the curse pronounced upon the 
renegade Jew would follow her and her family. 

Into New York Jews are coming by the hundred thou- 
sand, and the Russian Jew is crowding out his German 
brother, and coming to the front as a captain of industry, 
as the owner of real estate, and as the builder of the new 
city. The Jews and the Catholics will soon contend for the 
spiritual control of that city. Thousands of Catholics 
are falling away from their creed and church. Thou- 
sands of Jews will do the same. The ideal of the future 
is not contending hosts of religious people, trying to win 
victories over each other, but an open-minded search 
for truth, the forming of fluent organizations through 
which truth may be proclaimed and applied to the life 
of the common people. 

The ideal of the university must be the ideal of the 
church of the future. Not Jew or Gentile, not Catholic 
or Protestant, not orthodox or Unitarian, but intelligent 
and conscientious and high-minded men and women 
bent upon being good and doing good, meeting on Sun- 
days and week-days in the work and the worship which 
is most inviting and which promises most for the good 
of the community. As Oscar Strauss in the Cabinet 
meets the Dutch Reformed President, the Unitarian Taft, 
the Methodist Shaw and others on equal terms, as Felix 
Adler in Columbia University meets men of every creed 
on equal terms, so some day Jew and Gentile will meet 
with no thought that one is of higher grade than the other 
unless his character makes him so, and not even a sus- 
picion that by passing from one congregation of high- 
minded people to another a man can become a renegade 
or in any sense a traitor to the high calling of his religion 
and his race. 

We have made these remarks with the most kindly 
feelings for our Hebrew neighbors, for whom we have 
always had great admiration. A personal remark of 
_ ours has frequently been that, if we were a high-born, 
high-bred Jew, we should be proud of our ancestry and our 
history. In American life, in the intermingling of races 
and religions, there will always be difference of belief, 
of ritual and of practical work and duty, which will cause 
the religious world to be divided into many ranks and 
organizations; but the time will come when these 
organizations will be fluent, when one will pass freely 
and without odium from a liberal Catholic church into a 
liberal Protestant church, or the reverse, when the tests 
of doctrine will be done away with and the agnostic, 
if moved to do so, will be free to get what he can from 
cathedral music, and the Catholic, if he is moved to do so, 
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will turn away from the elaborate ritual of the Church 
and give himself to practising works of benevolence 
in some Protestant organization. When that blessed 
day comes,—and come it will if there is any such thing as 
religious progress in the world,—then the agnostic will 
cease to be, the logic of life will convince the most scepti- 
cal, and the power of the Church, Jew and Christian, being 
brought to bear. upon the sin, sorrow, crime, and misery 
of the multitudes who have no helper, will make religion 
the most blessed reality in the life of the community. | 


Shall we build Dreadnoughts? 


It is a curiosity of modern statesmanship that it holds 
great Peace Conferences, but still insists on preparations 
for war. It builds warships that are almost immediately 
surpassed by others, and so become ineffective. From 
five to ten years puts a dangerous Dreadnought into the 
list of harmless ineffectives. One who has lived a de- 
cently long life has seen the successive construction and 
retirement of at least ten navies. Not one of these 
vessels out of twenty ever sees a battle, while most_of 
their captains and commodores have served only as rather 
inconspicuous water policemen. We read of their retire- 
ment or death with about the same sympathy that we 
read of the same event in the career of British or French 
officials. On their coffins lie a long list of decorations, 
enough to get them into a volume of Who’s Who, and 
that is the sum of it. What have ail these vessels and 
captains done for the world or for their country? A 
few of them have shared in a naval review, while the rest 
have figured on some foreign expedition, intended mainly 
to keep barnacles off the ships. 

But the expense of these superfluous figureheads of 
modern civilization is not a trifle to be overlooked. The 
appropriations in the supply bills of the United States 
foot up for agriculture a little over nine millions, for our 
diplomatic and consular services a little over three 
millions, for legislative expenses a little less than thirty 
millions, but for the army seventy-one millions, for the 
navy one hundred and two millions, besides several more 
millions for naval and military education. It would 
puzzle one, entirely strange to these matters, to make 
out that this country is for all that on a peace basis. 
These millions have to be accounted for each year out 
of the taxes of the common people,—the people that 
plough and pay taxes. James J. Hill has been telling 
us of late, what Jefferson told us long ago, that the 
American nation can retain its vitality only through 
agriculture. The farmer is hardly willing to classify 
these war items among agricultural expenses. So far as 
any practical results have come from fighting on the 
water, they have been almost altogether the work of 
impromptu navies, constructed when needed. It is 
hardly credible that our present navy is having the least 
conceivable influence in preventing war. It only pro- 
vokes other nations to build bigger vessels, with stronger 
armaments. 

Demosthenes once argued to the Athenians that they 
could afford to invest in war vessels as a matter of self- 
protection. But Demosthenes referred to an active 
enemy and a near neighbor. We Americans have no 
such enemy. We do not fear Canada, nor do we have 
any anxiety about Mexico or Cuba. This continent 1s 
at peace, and its peacefulness is assured in not the slightest 
degree by our navy. Who are we carrying our chip for? 
Germany is not likely to get into war with us while 
jealous rivals are near at hand. England has no disposi- 
tion to quarrel with us, neither has France. Russia and 
Austria cannot fight us if they would. Is it Japan? 
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Then let us deal justly by her children, and foster the 
friendship that is natural, as our borders are remote. 
If our navy serves us no better purpose than to cover 
our insults and outrages upon foreign peoples whose 
color is slightly shaded from the Caucasian, we had better 
burn our ships and mend our manners. 

What next? Are we quite sure that our captains will 
master the Togos, our men outfight the sailors that 
annihilated Rojestvensky? If our trust is in right and 
‘righteousness, let it be placed there at the outset, while 
we avoid giving provocation and at the same time avoid 
wasteful expenses. Do we really feel confident in. our 
place among the nations because of a big navy? Do we 
send out our commercial vessels across the seas with any 
more confidence than we would if we had not one single 
armed cruiser afloat? Every intelligent man bases his 
convictions of security not on our having a navy equal 
to that of any other nation, but on the fact that war is 
a foe to trade, and is getting to be detested by modern 
civilization. We know that pirates and privateers have 
been argued off the ocean, and not driven off by our 
navies. We understand that the Golden Rule is getting 
to be international law. We comprehend that the high 
seas constitute a great republic—a real people without a 
king, ruled and controlled by the law of common interest 
and a growing human fellowship. 

And yet we build our Dreadnoughts. Our govern- 
ments are not readjusted to the commercial and industrial 
purposing of modern times. Our Congresses and our 
legislatures are as medieval as our law courts. National 
life, as it is felt at our capitols, is rivalry. We sustain 
a system of legislation that is inherently selfish, that 
aims to elbow our neighbors to the wall. They retaliate. 
In his greatest and almost his dying speech, President 
McKinley foresaw a new era. He said commercial war 
must cease. The open door must be the law between 
all nations. We have but one thing to struggle for, and 
that is good will and peace. Dreadnoughts are a relic 
of medizvalism. We do not need them. Modern civi- 
lization means peace. It is not based on war, but on 
arts and industries, on good will and mutual interests. 
Our war armaments are an outlived fear. ‘They are sur- 
vivals of the unfittest. The supposed danger of a peace 
footing is a bogy. ‘The strongest nation is the most in- 
dustrious nation. A national industrial university at 
Washington, with a branch at the capital of every State, 
would strengthen the republic more than the largest navy 
conceivable. We have not learned faith in justice, nor 
to put trust in good intent. Preparedness for war is the 
great humbug of modern times. 


American Cnitarian Association, 


To Forward the Cause. 


The Committee of Seven appointed to raise a fund of 
$150,000 for the work of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation has taken up its task with vigor, and some prog- 
ress has been made. ‘The attractive pamphlet ‘‘r50,- 
000,’ which we hope to place for favorable considera- 
tion in the hands of every Unitarian, is circulating freely. 
A short appeal in the form of a circular has been printed 
for use in Sunday-schools and for distribution in the 
pews the Sunday preceding a special church collection. 
Several thousand copies of a four-page leaflet which con- 
tains the addresses of Dr. Hale and Messrs. Peck, Lincoln, 
and Brown, given at the annual meeting in support of the 
$150,000 resolution, have been printed. Any of this 
material will be sent persons desiring it upon application. 
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Letters have been written to the ministers, and replies 
are satisfactory. And now letters are being sent to Alli- 
ance officers, young people’s societies, and Sunday-school 
superintendents. 7 

The minister should not be held entirely responsible for 
the neglect of a church to do its share in the large work 
of the fellowship. What often seems a timid policy on 
his part is caused by the indifference of his followers 
which he feels powerless to overcome. What we all 
should have is more information regarding the pressing 
need of our work and the constructive principles upon 
which that work is planned and forwarded. What a 
help it is to any minister when his people inquire and 
study and learn to understand the great significance of 
our missionary work! 

Our traditional policy leaves every member of the 
congregation free to take up and forward with all his in- 
fluence the one central cause for which we exist,—the 
spread of rational, liberal religion. : 

It is pressed home daily upon the notice of every in- 
telligent man that many people, freed from orthodoxy 
by their own intellects, run into vagaries, follow wander- 
ing fires that lead to no wholesome and satisfying place, 
and, when the ecstasy is over, when the vision fades, 
they are left with confidence shaken, hopes blasted, and 
souls near unto shipwreck. What a blessed haven the 
Unitarian Church has been and shall be to multitudes 
of such! A gentleman from Ohio, who lives far removed 
from any Unitarian church, writes me :— 


‘‘My dear Friend,—Unitarian influence has meant very 
much tome. It has been a large factor in bringing peace 
and confidence. I want it to be a help to just as many 
others of those that the orthodox church does not reach 
as possible. The objection has been made here to the 
Unitarian church that it does not grow, that it is not 
spiritual, that it does not help, that it is a destroyer, and 
not a builder, that it is not practical. I do not know 
how true all this is. I only know that your church has 
helped me. There are many people such as I am, can the 
Christian church organize us together for good?... We 
want to be where our force will count, where our in- 
fluence will be felt, and that can come only through or- 
ganization. Fraternally yours.” 


Can we turn deaf ears to such appeals that are coming 
to us constantly? We who have received so much from 
the Unitarian church? To many of us the best in our 
education, our dearest hopes and longings, our highest 
aspirations, have come from our association with this 
church. Surely we who have received so much cannot 
refuse to give. 

Does any one doubt that a Unitarian church is the 
greatest contribution we can possibly make to civilization, 
—a Unitarian church the mother of hospitals, asylums, 
libraries, healthy amusements, an enlightened public 
conscience? And we are moving to establish twenty 
Unitarian churches in the coming year. ‘This calls for 
large and generous giving. I am not urging some small 
project of questionable value. We are not trifling with 
each other about matters of no especial concern. It is 
the opening of a world of beauty and satisfaction to our 
own and coming generations of men that calls us to duty. 
And here is our main chance, those of us who care to 
work together that the cause of liberal religion may have 
such a forward movement as she has not had in the 
history of our country. Every dollar will count much 
just now. . 

Fellow Unitarians: We must do this thing! It is for 
the sake of our children, for God and humanity. I 
have absolute confidence that we are to provide the men 
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and the means, to exercise the self-restraint, wisdom, and 
patience necessary, that this cause may march on with no 
uncertain nor faltering step. Nothing could prove of 
greater inspiration and uplift to our whole fellowship 
than to get this one idea firmly fixed,—the splendid 
service we can render humanity, and to work toward that 
end altogether, caring little about hindrances, obstacles, 
discouragements, and nothing about trifles, intent alone 
upon the great work which we, the children of God, are 
permitted to do for the sons of men. 
WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 


From the Committee of Seven. 


The Committee of Seven appointed to raise $150,000 
for the work of the American Unitarian Association has 
set about its task with a will. We print herewith the 
appeal of the committee. This appeal, with the definite 
causes for which the money, if procured, will be used, 
has been published in the form of an eight-page leaflet 
entitled, ‘“$150,000.’’ The committee hopes to place this 
folder in the hands of every Unitarian for serious con- 
sideration and action. 

Copies will be sent to any person upon application at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. May we urge that every 
one who can obtain favorable consideration of this 
cause among any of our people assist the committee by 
doing so? 


Fellow Unitarians,—At the Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association, held in Boston last May, 
the following resolution was passed :— 

‘‘Resolved that, recognizing the unique opportunity 
for a forward movement in the work of our Association, 
the delegates pledge our churches to the effort of raising 
$150,000 during the coming year for the purposes of the 
American Unitarian Association, and that a committee 
of seven be appointed to co-operate with the officers of 
the Association in this endeavor.’’ 

In accordance with this resolution the undersigned have 
been appointed as the Committee of Seven. If this enter- 
prise is to succeed, it is essential that the contribution 
from each church of our fellowship be double what it was 
last year, and that members of the churches give gen- 
erously and freely for this cause. We believe the needed 
money can and will be raised, and we make a strong ap- 
peal to every individual to do all he can to fulfil this press- 
ing obligation. 

If our religious fellowship is to have the influence it 
should have in this world’s life, we must establish new 
centres of influence and put down solid institutions 
which stand for our principles: We must maintain the 
men in remote fields who are laboring with devotion 
and earnestness for the spread of our faith. Never was 
there a:time so favorable for the planting of new churches 
as now, never was our body so united and eager to do its 
part in meeting the world’s need as it is now. Let each 
one do his own part with good feeling and generous en- 
thusiasm, and we can come to our annual meeting in May 
with new impulse and hope. 

The committee has secured the services of Rev. William 
Channing Brown, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., who 
will act for it in all ways. We invite you to correspond 
with him. Upon application he will present the cause 
to conferences, congregations, committees, or individuals 
of any church; and large demands may be made upon him, 
as his time is for the present wholly given to this service. 

What better preparation for the great international 
gathering of Unitarians in Boston next September than 
this vigorous forward movement in our own country! 
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How our hearts will be warmed and our courage renewed 
by this concerted effort to forward our missionary work 
in substantial and effective manner! This work is for 
God and humanity, and we have the high privilege of 
supporting and maintaining it. 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Chairman. 
HENRY D. SHARPE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM HowkLL REED. 
AUSTIN S. GARVER. 

JoHN HARSEN RHOADES. 

Minot Oscoop SIMONS. 

Emma N. DELANO. 


Current Topics, 


THE termination of a long-pending difference of 
opinion between the administration and the Senate is 
foreshadowed in the announcement by Secretary Root, 
on January 9, before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, of the purpose of the State Department to 
negotiate with the republic of Santo Domingo a new 
treaty to replace the agreement which the Senate failed 
to confirm at its last session. The new treaty, Mr. Root 
explained, will be found to be free from the features upon 
which the Senate based its objection to the pending con- 
vention. Nevertheless, it will contain a basic provision 
for the collection and liquidation of the foreign debt of 
Santo Domingo under the supervision of the United 
States. In the new agreement the maintenance of the 
status quo in Santo Domingo, as far as the collection of 
the revenue and their application to the payment of the 
foreign debt of the republic is concerned, will be re- 
tained. Although some of the members of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations apparently regard a 
modification of the present treaty by the Senate as the 
proper way out of the situation, it is likely that the alter- 
native plan presented by Mr. Root will prove acceptable 
to the Legislature. 

2 


THE serious view that is being taken in Japan of the 
anti-Japanese feeling in San Francisco is indicated by 
the decision of the Japanese government, announced in 
Tokio on January to, that the Japanese training squadron 
on its world cruise would not visit the Pacific Coast, as 
had been originally intended, but would go only as far 
as Honolulu. Rumors of a modification of the plans 
for the cruise, so far as they concern American ports, 
had foreshadowed this decision by the government. 
The California delegation in Congress regards this pre- 
cautionary step by the Japanese government as un- 
justified by the spirit or the attitude of the people of 
California. ‘‘The great masses of the population of 
California,’ said Representative Kahn, ‘‘will resent any 
harm that might be done to the Mikado’s seamen while 
they are in San Francisco. . . . The training squadron 
will certainly be as safe in the Bay of San Francisco as 
it would be in a home port.” 


ad 


WiIruH but one dissenting vote, the Senate on January 
10 passed a bill providing that railroad employees en- 
gaged in the handling of trains shall not work more than 
sixteen consecutive hours, and that each such period must 
be followed by ten hours off duty. The enforcement 
of the law is placed in the hands of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Federal Courts, the penalty 
for violation being a fine of not less than $100 nor more 
than $1,000. ‘This piece of legislation is the outcome of 
long agitation by the railroad workers, and is based 
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primarily upon the belief that a proper regulation of the 
hours of labor among railroad men would work to the 
diminution of the railway disasters which have been be- 
coming increasingly a feature of railroad operation in 
the past few years. Another phase of the general question 
of promoting the safety of traffic is presented in a recom- 
mendation offered recently to Congress by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, urging experiments with newly 
devised apparatus designed to furnish automatic pre- 
ventives of collisions and other accidents. 


st 


Tr is announced in London that James Bryce, the newly 
appointed British ambassador to the United States, 
will be in Washington before the end of February. Mr. 
Bryce’s arrival is awaited with interest, not only by stu- 
dents who admire his wonderful insight into the political 
system of this country, but also by the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of other foreign powers at Washington. It 
is generally understood that Mr. Bryce’s predecessor, 
Sir Mortimer Durand, was recalled largely because his 
government was not convinced that the British represen- 
tative at the American capital compared favorably in 
capacity and effectiveness with his colleagues of the 
other embassies. Mr. Bryce’s selection for the post at 
Washington is regarded in itself as a convincing indication 
of the desire of Great Britain to cultivate the friendliest 
and most intimate relations with the American: govern- 
ment. It is the belief in London that the new ambassa- 
dor’s personality suggests more to the American mind 
than perhaps that of any other Englishman who might 
have been selected for the appointment. 


ed 


A DEFINITE step toward the rapid construction of the 
Panama Canal was taken at Washington on January 12, 
when the Isthmian Canal Commission opened bids for 
the construction of the great waterway. The lowest 
bidders proved to be William J. Oliver of Knoxville, 
Tenn., and Anson M. Bangs of New York, who offered 
6.75 per cent. of the cost of construction as the terms 
of remuneration. The publication of the terms of the 
bid was accompanied by the practical assurance by the 
commission that Messrs. Oliver and Bangs would be the 
men to whom the construction of the great national enter- 
prise would be intrusted.. It is understood that both 
bidders are in an exceptionally advantageous position to 
deal with the grave labor problem involved in the under- 
taking, and that in their operation they will employ a 
large number of American negroes who can be readily 
acclimated in Panama, and who are regarded as superior 
to the West Indian negroes as workmen. i 


vt 


Ir any doubt remained as to the attitude of the papacy 
toward the pending controversy between the Church 
and the State in France, the issue was clearly defined by 
the Vatican on January 11, when the Osservatore Romano, 
the official organ of the Holy See, published the text 
of an encyclical addressed by the pope to the French 
people. After taking up the contention of the French 
government point by point the encyclical continues: 
‘“‘What we demanded and demand for the Church, of 
which France is the eldest daughter, is the respect for 
her hierarchy, the inviolability of her property and 
liberty. If that had been granted, the religious peace 
would not have been disturbed, and the day our de- 
mand is heeded the longed-for peace will be restored. 
Assured in advance of your magnanimous generosity, 
we do not hesitate to tell you that the hour for sacrifice 
has_struck.,”’ 


Ff 
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Brevities. 


Isn’t it possible that “‘Hamlet” and the ‘Tempest ”’ will 
be read when ‘Anna Karenina” and the ‘Kreutzer 
Sonata” are forgotten? 


Some day truth will be made the universal test of creeds 
and churches. ‘Then free thought will expand into free 
speech and noble living. 


It is said that the grippe begins its pernicious activity 
in poverty, hunger, and dirt, bred on the steppes and 
in the morasses of Siberia and Russia. 


When a church has accepted a creed as a permanent 
form of the eternal truth, it cannot submit its teaching 
to arbitration, even by the wisest truth-seekers in the 
world. 


Harriet Martineau found in America only seven em- 
ployments open to women,—teaching, needlework, keep- 
ing boarders, working in cotton mills, in book binderies, 
type-setting, and household service. 


We print elsewhere addresses of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
and Lieut. Gov. Eben S. Draper before the Unitarian 
Club at its recent annual meeting. The address of Mr. 
George Hutchinson will appear next week. 


If the most favored community in the world were 
accurately described in every particular, with allits nudi- 
ties, crudities, and sins exposed, the first impression made 
would be that it was the worst place in the world. 


It was a vast gain of economy when machines were 
standardized and the parts made interchangeable. Orig- 
inality and independence are good things for those who 
know how to use them, but the best citizens have their 
working moral parts standardized. 


An exchange says, ‘‘The gems of Shakespeare’s genius 
are so imbedded in a mass of foolishness, coarseness, and 
indecency that few nowadays care to read even one play 
entirely through.” And yet we have just read half 
a dozen plays with fresh wonder and delight. 


The British movement in favor of women’s suffrage has 
caught the fancy of women across the channel. In Paris 
advocates of female suffrage appeared at the Chamber 
of Deputies, waylaid the minister of labor, and refused 
to let him go until he introduced them to a parliamentary 
socialist group. 

SS pen vrs cre new reer ee 


Boston Unitarian Club. E4 


The Unitarian Club at its annual meeting and dinner, 
January 9, celebrated the completion of twenty-five 
years of existence. A pleasant feature of the occasion, 
however, was an impromptu little féte given Dr. Fran- 
cis H. Brown, who has served as treasurer of the club 
uninterruptedty since its organization twenty-five years 
ago. President Solomon Lincoln in his after-dinner 
remarks paid a high compliment to the treasurer’s 
long and valuable service. The other speakers were: 
Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, Lieut. Gov. Eben S, Draper 
and George Hutchinson, members of the board of di- 
rectors of the same body. 

_ Dr. Eliot, speaking on ‘‘The Liberal Church in Amer- 
ican Life,” ‘said :—- 


Mr. President and Members of the Club,—It is always 
a privilege when your courtesy permits me to stand here, 
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and to bring you some account of my stewardship. 
It is a good many years since I have had this pleasure, 
and my first duty is to make my grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the patient and generous good will with which 
the members of this club continue to support the en- 
terprises which you commit to the charge of the direc- 
tors of your National Association. Your confidence 
is a constant encouragement and satisfaction. 

You have called upon three busy men to speak to 
you to-night. All three are directors of your National 
Association, and, I suppose, all three are members 
or honorary members of this club. We shall therefore 
feel at liberty to speak to you in a homely fashion as in 
a family circle. 

You ask us to speak about the place of the liberal 
church in American life; and I am very glad of that 
theme, because it gives me the opportunity to say that 
some of us fail to appreciate the real dignity of the 
work which we are trying to do together. I find it 
increasingly a satisfying work, one to which I am ex- 
ceedingly happy to devote myself. It is not the busi- 
ness of proclaiming a creed or building up a sect. It 
is not for the aggrandizement of any denomination or 
the gratifying of partisan pride. We are not primarily 
in the business of making more Unitarians. We are 
in the business of trying to make better American citi- 
zens, trying to increase the number of free, thought- 
ful, happy men and women. The true Unitarian is 
always trying to be something better than a Unitarian. 
As soon as he settles down and is satisfied with his 
own little province, does he not cease to be a true Uni- 
tarian ? 

The business in which we are engaged as members 
of liberal churches is the diffusion of a certain habit of 
mind, the habit of independent judgment, the habit 
of using ‘‘gumption” in all affairs, of bringing all prin- 
ciples and motives to the bar of common sense, of prov- 
ing all things, and holding fast to the things that are 
good. We are in the business of building up a certain 
type of character,—a type that is being illustrated and 
tested in the experience of a considerable number of 
_ American families, the habit of plain living and high 
thinking, the habit of honest dealing and candid speech, 
strict integrity, resolute industry, public-spirited ac- 
tivity. Nothing else than that is the business of the 
liberal church in America; and I am here to testify 
to you that that business is a thoroughly successful 
business, one in which you can take a legitimate sat- 
isfaction. The plain fact is that, judged from that 
standard, by their power to increase the happiness and 
freedom and refinement and honorable serviceable- 
ness of the people of America, the liberal churches 
prove themselves to be remarkably efficient. 

I suppose if my honored father were here, he would 
tell you that the most effective instrument in upbuild- 
ing the higher life of America is the university, the 
institution that widens intellectual horizons, diffuses 
knowledge, and upholds the standards of public service- 
ableness. If my dear brother could but be here, he 
might tell us that what America needs is the touch of 
beauty, the addition to our superb material develop- 
ment of the refinements and gentler graces that adorn 
life, the contact with nature, and the multiplying of 
opportunities of wholesome recreation for the people. 
Others might commend you to different methods of 
amelioration and reform. I want simply to testify, 
from a considerable experience, that for my part I 
cannot discover any more effective agent for the up- 
building of the higher and happier life of American 
men and women than the liberal church. If I thought 
that I could be more useful in some other service than 
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that to which you commission me, I should want to 
enter it. I am profoundly convinced that, when we 
are dealing with the upbuilding of the liberal church, 
we are dealing with the real sources of power. When 
we look over the land, do we not discover that almost 
all the splendid agencies for the public good that we 
rejoice in and whose influence we would extend, the 
university, the library, the park, and playground, the 
hospital and asylum,—all these really find their origin 
and the dynamic that makes them possible in the moral 
ideals that are nurtured in the churches? 

All the older American universities were planted 
by men possessed by religious convictions and ideals. 
The religious impulse has never ceased to dominate. 
Men impelled by religious ideals and hopes have ini- 
tiated and guided almost all the great educational in- 
stitutions in which we take just pride. Is not the same 
true of all the other philanthropies and progressive in- 
fluences in American life? In this home circle we 
may be justly proud that so many of these movements 
for the public good have originated in the liberal churches; 
for these churches have not only given to America the 
men who have made its literature, but they have also 
trained the leaders in almost all movements leading 
to public welfare. It is hardly necessary to offer il- 
lustrations,— the education of the blind, that we as- 
sociate with the work of Dr. Howe, the amelioration 
of the condition of the insane and the life of Dorothea 
Dix, the Reform of the Civil Service through the efforts 
of Jenckes and Eaton and Curtis, and so through the 
degree they have found their impulses in the little group 
of public-spirited men whose high-minded devotion 
it is the aim and purpose of these churches to develop. 

I should like to illustrate this in detail from the rec- 
ord of some of the churches of our own order, but I 
do not want to limit the title ‘‘liberal churches” to 
those which own the Unitarian name and allegiance. 
The definition ‘‘liberal” applies nowadays to a much 
larger circle of churches than our own. It applies to 
almost all the churches that inherit the New England 
traditions and that spring from the Congregational 
root. I cannot feel that it applies to churches that 
own the control of external or dogmatic authority; 
but most of the churches that are self-governing are 
now liberal churches, or are rapidly earning that title 
of distinction. We do not need, however, to go out- 
side of our own communion to find the practical ef- 
fect of these churches in the life of the community. 
James Freeman Clarke goes to the city of Louisville, 
and plants there an institution which has profoundly 
and permanently affected the life of that city. Will- 
iam G. Eliot goes to St. Louis. Gradually he draws 
to himself the virile and progressive men of the grow- 
ing city, mostly young men of New England traditions; 
and it is hardly any exaggeration to say that all the 
public institutions to which St. Louis points with pride 
owe their origin to that group of men who associated 
themselves together in the Church of the Messiah. Starr 
King goes from Boston to California, and, in Abraham 
Lincoln’s phrase, ‘‘saves California to the Union.” 
I speak only of the achievements of a past generation, 
but precisely the same thing is going on all over our | 
Northland to-day. I find everywhere the little groups 
of people in the liberal churches remarkable for their 
leadership in public service. We do not boast of this 
outside the family circle; but we remember that, when 
Massachusetts wants a governor, a lieutenant governor, 
a judge of the Supreme Court, unconsciously our fellow- 
citizens seek and find the men they want in the fellow- 
ship of the liberal churches. 

The most extraordinary speech I ever heard Senator 
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Hoar make was made at an installation service in Worces- 
ter some years ago, in which he told the city of Worces- 
ter what it owed to the Church of the Unity. That 
is not an old society, for Edward Everett Hale was the 
first minister. The senator informed his fellow-citi- 
zens that, not only was almost every large industrial, 
commercial, and banking corporation of the city offi- 
cered by members of the Church of the Unity, but that 
the administration of almost every institution for the 
public good was intrusted to men of the same church. 
He read the lists of names that made good his boast. 

I am interested to ask why it is that these churches 
are thus able to serve the public good. What is it in 
their traditions or usages that makes it almost inev- 
itable that the men that come under their influence 
should be leaders in commerce, in education, in philan- 
thropy, in the public service? I find the secret in the 
fact that the liberal churches are those which are domi- 
nated by the desire for freedom of development and 
by the desire for reality. The men who are trained 
in the liberal churches have learned to think inde- 
pendently, and to trust their own reverent reasons, 
and to stand on their own feet. A church that claims 
authority over the thought of its members, and makes 
their beliefs only a quotation, cannot thus stimulate 
self-reliance. Devout members of the Roman or An- 
glican or Presbyterian communions may indeed become 
free men; but it is in spite of, and not because of, the 
teaching and atmosphere of their churches. The re- 
ligious organization that serves society in eminent 
degree must give free play to the infinite variety of 
human capacity and aspiration. It must protect and 
foster the development of individual faculty and char- 
acter. The liberal churches, further, put their adher- 
ents into direct touch with the real sources of power. 
They are not entangled in the machinery of religion. 
Their debates are not about the phrasing of a rubric 
or the vestments of clergy or any of the incidentals 
of religion, but about the great convictions of God and 
duty and immortality. They encourage the personal 
and direct approach, unmediated by priest or form, 
of each man to the plain truth. The American people 
want in the leaders they trust the simplicity and sin- 
cerity which is natural to men who in their religious 
connections have learned to disregard accessories and 
to go straight to the centre of things. 

I note, too, that the liberal churches embody in their 
government and their principles and methods the dem- 
ocratic ideals that fit the climate and atmosphere of 
American life. Churches that own the sway of an 
external or dogmatic authority are still in a measure 
aliens in America. The American principles of ‘‘union 
and liberty, one and inseparable,’’ are practised most 
naturally and effectively in the churches of the Con- 
gregational inheritance. People who believe in union, 
even at the expense of liberty, must find their satis- 
faction in more compact and better disciplined eccle- 
siastical organizations. People who seek liberty at 
the expense of union must give their allegiance to less 
constructive and positive agencies. Freedom and 
brotherhood are equally conserved and fostered by the 
liberal churches. They educate the American people 
more and more, through freedom and the uses of free- 
dom, into unity. 

Dr. Richard Storrs said once that ‘‘the future of 
the world is pivoted on the question whether the Prot- 
estant churches of America can hold, enlighten, and 
purify the people born or gathered into its great com- 
pass.” It seemed an exaggerated statement; but 
more and more it is discovered to us that the eyes of 
the world, of the forward-looking men and women of 
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this generation, are upon America as the place where, 
if anywhere, the salvation of the world is to be wrought. 
It is in America that the ideals and visions of the seers 
are to be wrought into substance, and men discover 
the realities of justice and brotherhood. I ask you, 
then, never to mistake the aim or lower the dignity 
of the work we are trying to do together. It is an ef- 
fective and successful work for the upbuilding of Amer- 
ican character, for the upholding of the standards of 
private and public honor, for the multiplying of effi- 
cient, patriotic, and happy men and women in the 
land we love. 


ADDRESS OF LIEUT. GOV. EBEN S. DRAPER. 


The liberal church in American life seems to me to 
have had one very important function in the effect it 
has had on other churches. I have in my life seen other 
churches change tremendously in their ideas of what 
they believe and what they think they believe, and 
I am satisfied that the liberal church has been a great 
instrument in bringing about this change. It leavens 
the whole lump. Liberalism may not have been a 
great instigator of church attendance, but there is no 
doubt whatever that it has increased the real religion 
of the people. It has destroyed some church going 
from the fear of terrible punishment, but it has implanted 
in the minds of the people the well-recognized fact that 
they have got to be responsible for what they do. This 
has resulted in a stronger emphasis on character and 
morals. It has resulted in a better citizenship. 

The liberal church has also served as a harbor of 
refuge for a great many people that have become dis- 
satisfied with the churches they have been connected 
with or the doctrines they have professed. The people 
who have found that some of the things they had be- 
lieved were not true have been able to come into the 
liberal church and find there a place of great happi- 
ness, and an influence which enabled them to go on with 
their work with lighter hearts. 

The liberal church has helped our national life because 
it has made good character, the good life, the most 
important thing in religion. To have that idea circu- 
lated throughout the length and breadth of this land 
seems to me the most important influence that can be 
started for the ennobling of our life and the betterment 
of the conditions of the country. 

I was struck to-night with what Mr. Eliot said of 
our habit of mind. I think our church has accomplished 
much in framing good habits for the people; and there 
is one thing about habits that is very fortunate; and 
that is that a good habit is as hard to break as a bad 
one. I believe our church has done a world of good 
by establishing good habits of thinking and living. 

Illustrating the force of habit, I want to tell you 
an experience of mine. I was walking up Beacon Street 
one day, going up toward the State House from Trem- 
ont Street, on the side where the Boston Athenzeum 
is. It was a blustering day, not very cold, but very 
windy; and, as I came up, I sawa lady coming in the 
other direction,—a typical Boston lady. She looked 
studious, had eyeglasses, had some books under her 
arm, and had on a peculiarly shaped round hat. As 
the wind increased in strength, it blew her hat off toward 
me. I ran forward to catch it, and, just as I got to it, 
the hat was in front of the Boston Athenzum door. 
It turned and went right in. ; 

Now, gentlemen, I think that illustrates the force of 
habit more strongly than anything I have ever seen. 
I hope you will take the point home, and get into good 
habits, and that they will be as strong with you as they 
were with the_hat, 
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Destiny. 


BY ELIZABETH FISKE, 


There is a day of destiny at hand 
For every man and woman: such a goal 
Appears transcendent to each striving soul 
Who gladly pays the tax God doth command. 


Such tribute covers years of patient strife, 
Ang all who seek to gain the topmost round 
Must climb a ladder planted on rough ground 

Braced firmly ’gainst the bulwark, higher life. 


The first rung’s made of substance dark and dull, 
The touch of which doth cause most men to flinch, 
But, looking well ahead, their strong hands clinch 

High hopes, an aid which every man must cull. 


Another brace upon life’s long incline 

Is self-control; a quality of force 

Which keeps man straight and firm on his fixed course, 
With fortitude which surely is divine. 


“Thy will be done,’’ the toiler prays each night, 
Yet prays that God may grant him strength of will 
To climb life’s ladder step by step, until 

The conqueror’s prize is won by right and might. 


Discretion, valor, constancy, and skill 
Lead to the highest state man can achieve; 
And all who know the victor must believe 

That worth and virtue conquer by God’s will. 


Things Needed. 


BY EF. P. POWELL. 


No feature of the present times is more marked than 
the reversal of the old idea that each generation was 
practically a repetition of its predecessor. We have 
learned to believe in progress. If the evolutionary 
hypothesis had done nothing else, we owe it unstinted 
gratitude for its sociological effect. Lzfe has an in- 
creased value. We do not spend it as readily nor 
yield it as cheerfully. The promise of a future life 
has less influence. We are growing greedy for a longer 
life on this earth and for a continually progressive 
life to the very end of it. We are getting to be in- 
tolerant of old age. It is not exactly perpetual youth 
that we desire, but something even better,—increasing 
vigor and intellectual power through all our years. 
And yet, perhaps, it is a good thing for us that our life 
does not escape periodicity. The years come around 
and mark for us new starts. We summarize at such 
points what has been, and we draw up a moral and 
intellectual budget of what we know to be lacking 
and what ought to be achieved. A man doing this 
is very much like the merchant who takes an invoice 
of his sales and his stock. This is all the more needed 
as our years grow strenuous with social subsoiling and 
sod-ripping. No year in American history has been 
quite like the one just closed, and none approximately 
like it, since the days when Jefferson and Hamilton were 
in sharp conflict, and the corruptions of the Federalists 
were exposed,—the days when John Adams was Presi- 
dent,—unless we except one more period also, that of 
the whiskey ring just after the Civil War. The war 
had left us as near bankruptcy in business principles 
as we well could have been and still retain our na- 
tional organization. The unveiling of rascality came 
on with almost as astounding a shock to the people 
as that which followed the election of Jefferson. The 
cleansing of the Augean stables went amazingly near 
to the White House. Fortunately, during the past 
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year, as during Adams’s administration, the leader 
of reform and renovation has been the President himself. 

If called upon to make a brief summary of what we 
are now most in need of, and perhaps most likely to 
secure, we should say that America at least, if not the 
whole of Christendom, needs a business man’s creed. 
We have spent our time, and our moral force as well, 
contending over matters of inferior importance, while 
the public conscience has grown dull. If all the sects 
in the United States should, during the coming year, 
drop into complete theological harmony, we imagine 
it would be of very little practical importance to the 
people. What we want is unity of effort for honesty, 
honor, integrity, purity. We need to abolish lying, 
prevarication, and dishonesty in all of our relations, 
mercantile and social. Medieval abstractions, cul- 
minating in a Westminster catechism or in thirty- 
nine articles, are alike out of date and valueless. Pull 
down your standards and proclaim a ‘single church, 
and you will have accomplished very little without 
you have a creed that applies absolutely to every-day 
affairs. The church at large has been harnessed to 
the past until the world of live men is running away 
from it. She stands to-day for antiquity, for old sci- 
ence; and it makes very little difference to us whether 
original sin and total depravity and the Trinity are 
true or not. A rehabilitation of conscience is what 
we are after, and it does really seem as if we were about 
to obtain it. We do not count the exposure of graft 
and filthy greed as of so much importance as the con- 
struction of higher principles and purposing. We 
had lost sight of business honor, and in social life of 
purity and temperance. Our literature had begun 
to bathe itself in pollution. The wave that has lifted 
us out of the dirty pool is now bearing us ahead. We 
needed a moral eye-opener, and we have got it. 

We note next our need of a great evolution in the 
way of educational purposing. A large infusion of 
industrialism is welcome, but that is not enough. We 
must not only teach our young people to do as well 
as to think, but our doing and their doing must be 
upon a higher moral plane. The negative will not serve. 
We must have ethical national ideals, and these must 
be worked into the life of the people in its school-days. 
Japan has taught us a great lesson. While we have 
been able to give to her educational models, she has 
given to us a lesson in creating a public spirit and a 
national character, capable of being concentrated upon 
one grand achievement. Has the American people 
grown too huge in bulk to be capable of unity of action? 
Shall. we have national ideals once more, as all-con- 
trolling as those which made New England and led 
her people across the continent? If this can be sus- 
tained, it must be through the power of the public 
schools,—the free and compulsory schooling and train- 
ing of all the children of the land. But let us not de- 
ceive ourselves. A high-toned national character can- 
not be brought about by the mere fact that all our 
children have been compelled to spend a certain time 
inside school-houses. We must know what we want 
to do, quite beyond stuffing children with facts. We 
must have a national end in view and a national will 
to achieve what we desire. Do we at present really 
know what we want to do with our schools? It is a 
happy thought that industrial education is taking up 
the hand as well as the brain, but both the hand and 
the brain must be inspired by school life to a devotion 
to the true, the beautiful, and the good. 

We are inclined to name as a third requisition the 
new newspaper. The daily paper is an educative force 
second to nothing else but the schools. Why should 
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it not be collateral in its influence with the schools? 
Why should it not be a force full of conscience and 
conscious responsibility? Is this impossible? Is it 
true that the newspaper must live by adjusting its 
contents to the least educated and least noble part of 
the community? It is not saying too much to aver 
that most of our dailies are not devoted to the dissemi- 
nation of matter of value. A very large share of that 
which passes as news has not the slightest importance 
beyond a very limited locality. Murders, deaths, 
suicides, trivial incidents are made to fill column after 
column, and circulate clear across the continent. An 
automobile accident in California, the stinging of a 
farmer from the careless handling of his bees in Nevada, 
the destruction of a barn by lightning in Arkansas,— 
these and similar unimportant incidents appear in our 
New York and Massachusetts papers. What will the 
newspaper of the future be? Has the model yet been 
thought out? We are confident that the future news- 
paper will not be larger in bulk, but smaller, and that 
its obligations to the public will be felt in a degree that 
is not now felt, if even imagined. 

The history of 1906 has suggested that our old is about 
to be made over, and that the new is to be evolutionary. 
We have made great strides in the way of reforming 
our business methods and re-creating business honor. 
In politics we have done wonders in the way of break- 
ing the power of rings, bosses, and parties. In church 
affairs we have been learning splendid lessons in the 
way of forgetting the insignificant and standing for 
the divine. In all other directions we have been, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, led to front the future. We be- 
lieve that that future is to be vastly superior to that 
which we have realized heretofore,—in social affairs, 
in educational, and in economics. What we must 
have is simple honesty,—business honesty, school hon- 
esty, and religious honesty. The church will have to 
lead the way. Unchristian standards of living must 
no longer be condoned by belief in creeds. A dishon- 
est Christian poisons that daily food which we ask of 
God. More important than the abolition of sects is 
the abolition of classes in the sects and the rise and 
growth of the common family of the one God. 

Cyinton, N.Y. 


The Church and Socialism. 


BY PROF. N. P. GILMAN. 


Writers on logic, when treating of definition, its place 
and its importance in rational discussion, are wont to 
tell us that some subjects of discourse are properly 
defined at the beginning, and others more properly at 
the end, of an essay, only a provisional definition at 
most being allowable to begin with. To some such 
distinction as this the two very large substantives em- 
braced in the brief title of this paper seem to be rightly 
exposed. 

What the Church is most of us may justifiably, I hope, 
be supposed to know; and we may, therefore, define it 
briefly as the clergy who preach in Protestant and Cath- 
olic houses of worship and the people who habitually 
listen to their preaching. These two classes furnish, of 
course, all the officials of the church, whatever specific 
name it bear. The question, then, to come to the point 
at once, is, What ought to be the attitude of our Christian 
preachers and of the more or less Christian persons who 
regularly attend religious services toward a something 
that is commonly called socialism ? 

What socialism itself is, is the troublesome question 
to answer, and we havea great variety of definitions of it. 
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One’s statement as to the proper conduct and attitude of 
the Church toward socialism must depend very greatly 
upon his definition of this ism. Prof. Robert Flint of 
Edinboro tells us, for instance, what socialism 1s in 
words which one may fairly paraphrase thus: It is 
something which I don’t like and with which, therefore, 
mankind ought to have nothing to do.”* A so-called 
“Christian” socialist, like Rev. W. D. P. Bliss of New 
York, would tell us, on the contrary, what socialism is 
in words which might properly be summed up, ‘‘Social- 
ism is the kingdom of God.” If this be so, all Christian 
people must fail to object to it, although a few of us might 
say that we are not quite ready for any sudden mani- 
festation of the kingdom. Only a little thinking, how- 
ever, is needed to show us that such so-called definitions 
define principally the state of mind or the feeling of the 
definer. ‘They tell us how Prof. Flint and Mr. Bliss 
feel toward this somewhat, called socialism. Interesting, 
especially, to these gentlemen themselves as these feel- 
ings are, we may be excused for ‘‘wanting to know 
what it is more precisely, the contemplation of which 
makes them feel so, giving one of them megrims and 
putting the other into ecstacies. These writers get a 
little nearer to a real definition than those who hos- 
pitably declare, ‘‘We are all socialists now’’; for in that 
case socialism means everything in general,—that is to 
say, nothing in particular. 

Let us attend, then, for a minute to the Fabian socialist 
of London, Mr. Fairman, who tells us that ‘‘socialism 
is not a system nor a method, but a criticism,’ [—a 
criticism he means of modern society. (It seems fair 
to call it the most thoroughgoing criticism that is made 
of social things as they are.) We may accept Mr. Fair- 
man’s words as an excellent comment upon socialism. 
It is primarily andj fundamentally a very severe, even 
hostile, examination of the shortcomings and the positive 
evils of modern life, especially in its industrial and 
economic aspects. Socialism pronounces, therefore, a 
verdict of ‘‘guilty’”’ upon the present social order, and 
would end it as soon as possible,—immediately, some 
would say, while others would more charitably and more 
wisely allow it a few decades, at least, for thorough 
reformation previous to its total disappearance. 

Now, as for the Church. It always has been a censor 
of the actual world, whenever it has been faithful to 
its peculiar mission; and trenchant criticism of the 
existing world-order from another source ought, at least, - 
to wterest it. Both clergy and laity should be very 
desirous to understand what this criticism is and its 
claims to respect as criticism. It may be that it deserves 
more consideration from a judicial mind than much of, 
the criticism on the world and worldliness with which 
the ordinary pulpit commonly resounds. In any case 
socialism considered only as a more or less vague or 
definite, but usually sweeping, accusation of modern 
society as being economically and ethically a great 
failure, if not an enormous crime, should command the 
peculiar interest of such professional critics of society 
as the Christian clergy. Whether this interest will end 
in hostility or in partnership, or in neither, interested, 
profoundly interested, the Church should be in socialism. 
Indifference would be inexcusable and would go far to 
justify the harshest condemnation passed by many 
socialists upon the clergy, especially as a body. If 
they have any message for the modern world in which 
they live, they should have a rational understanding 
of this world based upon a deep concern. In it social- 
ism is a feature of wide significance, and likely to become 
of vital importance to the well-being of the Church and 


* See “‘Socialism,” by Robert Flint, p. 21. 
T Quoted by C. D, Wright, “‘The Battle of Labor,” p. 75. 
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the world. Many of the matters to which our clergy 
give much time, if not thought, are trifling beside the 
importance to them of a clear understanding of such a 
momentous issue. I need say no more of the attitude of 
earnest interest in socialism which the Church should 
take and make manifest to all who have eyes to see or 
ears to hear. If the Church does not voluntarily take 
this position, the times will soon enough force it out of 
such sloth. 

_If indifference to socialism is inexcusable, pure hos- 
tility to all it is and all it stands for would be much 
worse; for a great part of the indictment brought 
by the socialist against modern industrial life is un- 
doubtedly justified by the facts. To instance but a 
few points: That the rich—some of them, many of them 
—grind the faces of the poor; that wealth is not dis- 
tributed, on the whole, according to moral worth, but 
that great fortune is often the result of law-breaking 
and plunder of the public, and the companion of iniquity 
or moral rottenness: that greed for gain has too often 
“eaten my people up’’; that luxury fills the houses of a 
comparatively few, while poverty narrows the whole 
life of many thousands; that the tendencies in .our 
modern world to an exaltation of money over manhood 
and to an all-corroding mammonism are almost appalling 
in their brutal ferocity; that the door of knowledge 
is too often shut in the face of the poor man’s child; 
that class lines divide the children of men with intense 
bitterness, as the rich look down and scorn the multitude, 
while the poor look up with envy and hate; that many 
employers would treat their employees as slaves or 
machines, were it not for factory legislation and the 
trade unions which block their way with an equal passion; 
that fraternity, the ideal of the church, is not the ideal 
of the world, bent as it is upon riches and success, however 
they may be attained; that our Christianity is often 
in the realms of industry and commerce, not even skin 
deep,—all this and more we might justifiably say in 
our haste and also in our leisure. The criticism of our 
civilization which the socialist makes often represents 
correct observation of facts, true perception of ten- 
dencies, and a creditable philanthropy. 

However severely the socialist may proceed to de- 
nounce the Church as an ally of the capitalist, as morally 
criminal in its hypocrisy and its adulation of wealth; 
however summary a shrift he may declare upon a worldly- 
minded clergy and a laity wholly given over to Mammon, 
however he may call the Church a sham, religion a de- 
lusion, and God a lie; however much offence, finally and 
most important of all, the socialist may give to the en- 
lightened conscience by his dangerous attitude toward the 
family bond,—still none of these things should be potent to 
force the Church into an attitude of downright hostility 
to the programme and the ideals of the socialist from 
start to finish. The Catholic Church largely occupies 
such a position. It puts forward, indeed, a so-called 
“Catholic socialism.” But the genuine socialist easily 
sees that there is much more of Catholicism than of 
socialism in this mixture, and the fact is that any church 
which is profoundly pervaded by the paternal spirit 
must be intensely hostile to a movement directed so 
obviotisly against existing authorities in the world of 
thought and the world of affairs. Mr. John Rae is of 
course right in saying that the Catholic Church actually 
understands socialism, and what its coming in full power 
would mean, far better than Protestantism does. There 
is much of practical socialism in a very broad sense of the 
term, in the structure and working of the Roman Catho- 
lic scheme of religion. ‘The papal hierarchy knows the 
ignorant multitude more accurately than the Prot- 
estant clergy does. It is more in touch with the unedu- 
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cated masses. But it foresees an inevitable passage 
of power from its hands into the hands of the laity if 
socialism should triumph. ‘Therefore its contest with 
socialism is, under the surface, a fight for power, a war 
for control of mankind. So Catholics seem to me more 
intent upon preserving their type of Christian politics 
in their advances, such as they are toward the socialist, 
than upon making any important concessions as to 
the reconstitution of Church or State. The homceo- 
pathic doses of social. reform which Pope Leo XIII. 
or Pope Pius X. holds out to the Catholic believer 
in socialism will be accepted for all that they are worth, 


but the genuine socialist will take them as but the slight 


beginnings of necessary change. The priestly com- 


“mandment, ‘‘Take this and be happy,” he obeys by 


swallowing the mild dose of co-operation and paternalism 
offered him and becoming more determined and more 
unhappy than before! He realizes the intense and im- 
placable hostility which the Church of Rome feels, and must 
feel, for a scheme which would reform it altogether off 
from the earth, and substitute for it an Industrial State. 
Count Soderini and other candid Catholics confess this 
plainly enough in their works on Catholic socialism. It 
would be interesting to speculate upon the probable 
effect of a growing socialism in Catholic countries upon 
the strength of the Church of Rome, but this is not my 
subject. Romanism is the most conservative power in 
the modern world: socialism is the most revolutionary 
ideal. Between the two there may be a temporary 
truce, but it is difficult to see how there can be any 
permanent understanding or any lasting peace. 

How, then, stands the case with Protestantism, the 
religion of individualism, appealing emphatically to 
the personal reason, the individual conscience? Evi- 
dently Protestantism will need to react from any extreme 
assertion it has made of individualistic doctrine before 
it can appreciate the worth of socialism. But Protestant- 
ism is a religion of reason: it can learn from experience. 
And Protestants can see plainly enough that Christi- 
anity, as Jesus of Nazareth taught it, has profoundly 
social applications as well as a deep appeal to the indi- 
vidual soul. The so-called ‘‘Christian socialists’? in 
Protestant churches believe these social applications of 
the gospel to be of primary—yes, of overwhelming 
worth to-day. They offer to us in the shape of ‘‘Chris- 
tian socialism” a doctrine which, as they hold, recon- 
ciles the truth in Christianity and the truth in socialism. 
One must thoroughly respect the utter sincerity and the 
warm philanthropy of these men. But, as a matter 
of fact, they generally accept not only the socialist’s moral 
ideal of a truly fraternal state, but also the economic 
reasoning by which he seeks to justify his conception of 
the form of the kingdom of God, and they accept also 
many, if not all, of the economic methods by which he 
would realize such fraternalism. The Christian socialist 
is immensely interested in the industrial and economic 
questions of the time. So far he is right, a worthy 
child of his generation. He is not hostile to the social- 
istic ideal: so far he is wiser than the Roman Catholic 
Church. But he fails to discriminate between’ the 
attractive ideal of human brotherhood given by the 
socialist when he sketches the moral outlines of the 
socialist state, and the inevitable, or altogether probable, 
results of accepting the economic reasoning and the 
practical working out of the scheme in a world of facts. 

Interested the Church should be in socialism, friendly 
and sympathetic it should be toward the high ethical 
warmth of fraternal feeling that the genuine socialist 
often manifests and which his altruistic creed indeed 
demands of him; but discriminating the Church should 
also be, The sharp division which the clergyman and 
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the layman should make in this direction is between 
the moral ideal of socialism (certainly that of the best 
type of socialism) and its practical programme. To 
phrase it differently—as Rev. Charles. R. Brown of 
Oakland, Cal., has recently done in his lectures at the 
Yale Divinity School,—the Church, if Christian, cannot 
fail to admire the poetry of socialism; but, if the Church 
is obedient to the teachings of economic science, it will 
not commit itself to the prose of socialism. But the 
Christian socialist makes precisely this mistake. There 
are many shades, indeed, of Christian socialism; but 
asa rule the believer accepts Karl Marx as chief authority 
in economics and receives the main part of the actual 
socialistic platform, and then he tells us that all this 
is embraced in the aim and the programme of the Christi- 
anity of Jesus of Nazareth. It is true that Christianity 
would make us all brotherly. But does it follow that 
the Gospels state, implicitly or explicitly, that the one 
way to become brotherly is the socialistic way? Dr. 
Schaeffle, an acknowledged authority, gives, as the 
quintessence of economic socialism, the often-quoted 
words, ‘“The Alpha and Omega of socialism is the trans- 
formation of private and competing capitals into a 
united and collective capital.” (This does not remind 
us much of the Alpha and Omega of the book of Revela- 
tion, but let that pass.) How does our Christian so- 
cialist friend discover that the ideal, fraternal society 
will certainly emerge from the ownership of all the 
means of production by the state and the distribution 
of all the products by the government? He has no 
ground in the New Testament for such a faith very plainly. 
His confidence is really based upon the emphatic as- 
surances of the socialist that the kingdom of God is 
sure to result from the economic institutions which 
would supersede individual initiative and private control 
of industry in all departments of modern life. But 
the trained economist does not accept the reasonings 
of the socialist. He does not believe that the scheme 
could be made to work at all. He does not accept the 
reasoning by which the socialist reaches his programme. 
He does not believe that socialism would do justice to 
some of the most important factors in human society. 
He affirms that the socialist does not read the history 
of mankind rightly, that the scheme would be very 
unfair to the leaders of human progress, that it would 
check this progress by applying the brakes with an 
unskilful hand. He declares that the severe criticism 
of the industrial order is true only as all one-sided criti- 
cism is true which blames and does not praise, which 
quarrels with the slow development of human nature, 
and demands impossibilities out of keeping with the 
ripest results, both actual and to be expected, of this 
human nature. It is easy to find fault, especially with 
a whole frame of things into which we ourselves have 
not fitted successfully. It is very much harder to 
construct, even on paper, a social scheme which shall 
withstand a scientific criticism a tenth part as search- 
ing as the socialist’s criticism of things as they are. 
Obviously, 1 should need much space to justify in detail 
these general statements, in reply to the socialist. He 
shines asa critic. All of us have great powers, developed 
or undeveloped, in that direction. And, when the sub- 
ject is human society in general, how eloquent we can 
easily become in broad and vague denunciation! But 
to actually build, to positively construct, how different, 
how immeasurably different, this task! A slight indica- 
tion only of the difliculty is the practically invariable fail- 
ure of communistic or socialistic societies in modern 
times, whenever their emphasis has been really social, 
not religious, as with the Shakers,—and even the Shakers 
are dying out. How easy to turn one’s back on charity 
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when denouncing the social sins of the prosperous! How 
facile the labor of bringing a railing accusation against 
the successful and the well-to-do without discrimina- 
tion and without the kindness still due to our kind even 
when it is rich! ‘The socialist is brilliant as an orator, 
but weak as a reasoner upon the causes of social evils 
and the methods needed to make them disappear. 
Theoretically, most socialists are evolutionists: in fact 
few reasoners reason so impatiently and manifest so 
little regard for the true spirit of evolution, whether re- 
garded as a scientific doctrine or as a philosophic faith, 
or even as it is with some, as a creed. : 
Now the Church has a very plain duty laid upon it, 
to be fair to the minority as well as to the majority of 
mankind. Especially is this a sane policy when the 
permanent welfare of the majority depends upon its 
treating the minority justly. Therefore, I say again 
the Church should discriminates As an example of the 
way in which it should be on its guard against wholesale 
indorsement of the socialistic argument, let us take but 
one assertion which the socialist constantly makes. It is 
fundamental, and, if he is partly or wholly wrong here, 
all his reasoning thereafter, is vitiated. The socialist 
begins his accusation against our economic order by 
affirming that labor is the source of all wealth, therefore, 
in justice, it is entitled to all the product of labor; that 
is, to all the wealth there is, all the goods there are. Is 
it true, then, that the laboring man, or all laboring men 
(for this is what the socialist means by labor), have 
created all the wealth there is? No statement could be 


_more incomplete and so false than this if one leaves out 


the labor of the brain, the contribution of skill and 
executive ability, the contribution of capital, and of good 
laws and of good character also to the joint and complex 
result which we call modern civilization. It is very 
true indeed that, when Karl Marx and Lassalle affirm 
that labor is the source of all value in the economic world, 
they are repeating almost literally the words of Adam 
Smith and David Ricardo, the founders of the orthodox 
English political economy. This is one of the most 
striking facts about the socialistic position. But modern 
economic science declares that Smith and Ricardo were 
mistaken, at the least, that they were careless in making 
assertions of this sort without the proper modifications,— 
modifications which, as their treatises elsewhere show, 
probably lay implicit in their minds. Labor, to a man 
of letters like Adam Smith, to a banker like David 
Ricardo, meant the application of all man’s powers, in- 
tellectual as well as muscular, to the materials and forces 
furnished by Nature; but they did not say this early 
and often enough. 

The socialist again undervalues the contribution which 
Nature makes at the beginning of all production. He 
speaks too often of labor of the hands as being the one 
Important factor. But of course a man can work 
heroically on a New England rock pasture, as hard as 
he would work on an Illinois prairie; yet the labor is very 
differently rewarded in the two cases, because Nature 
In one case is niggardly and in the other case bounteous. 
While the labor may be the same in amount in both cases, 
the wealth produced is much greater in Illinois than in 
New Hampshire. Logically, this is convincing proof that 
labor is not the source of all value in any unlimited sense 
of the phrase. This qualification would be needed in 
the case of the early, isolated settler in either of these 
States. The case is there one where the individual 
farmer is co-operating with physical nature alone. It is 
a very simple, uncomplicated instance by the side of the 
artisan working to-day in a carpet factory, let us say, 
in Philadelphia. Does the carpet weaver create all 
the value or all the wealth in the roll of Wilton carpet 
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coming from his loom? Assuredly he is himself a very 
important factor: without him and his fellow-workmen 
we should not have the Wilton carpet. But this is just 
as true of the other factors in production, leaving nat- 
ure out now for convenience’ sake. We should not have 
the carpet without the inventor of the loom, without the 
capital which built the factory, stocked it with machinery, 
hired the work-people, and, most important factor of ail, 
engaged the manager, on whose mental and moral 
characteristics the whole future of the wage-earners and 
the capitalist depends. At every step in the evolution 
of the roll of carpet we have the same great fact staring 
us in the face, that production is a social process (not 
socialistic), the result of the working together of dif- 
ferent kinds of strength and ability. The primary absti- 
nence from waste of the man who becomes a capitalist 
and his savings supply one kind of power. ‘The brain of 
the inventor supplies another, the mind and character 
of the manager another. 


“All are needed by each one, 
Nothing is fair or good alone.” 


But call it all labor, if you will, in this part of the long 
process of production. If so, then, when you come to 
the matter of the distribution of the product, remember 
what you meant by labor, remember the indispensable 
capitalist, remember the inevitable superintendent or 
employer: give them their shares! Large individual 
shares it must be by the side of the wage of the individual 
workman, but not so large by any means when the total 
recompense for all the capitalists and all the managers is 
compared with the total wages of all the work-people. 
The bill for wages is usually the heaviest bill in modern 
industry. 

Not only is production a social process of which the 
socialist gives a very partial, one-sided account, value 
itself, that fundamental point, in the economic life is a 
social judgment. Of what value are articles laboriously 
made, for which«there is no demand by the community ? 
Fill the shops with thousands of suits of clothing for men 
exactly like that which George Washington wore. Load 
down other shelves with faithful reproductions of Martha 
Washington’s attire. Publish to the world of a modern 
city the fact that you have spent ‘‘much moneys,” great 

-skill, and immeasurable labor in producing these clothes. 
The material is good, the workmanship is excellent, 
the price is moderate. Society answers: ‘‘What care we? 
Who asked you to produce these things? You offer a 
supply for which there was no demand. Society’s judg- 
ment is not in favor of such fashions to-day. Look for 
your wages when you make things that we want.”” Labor 
is the chief source of value when it works intelligently, 
combined with capital and skill, not otherwise. 

Socialism as an economic system crumbles under the 
assault of simple reasonings like these. Its partiality 
for hand labor, its disregard of essential factors in pro- 
duction, its obvious unfairness toward the leaders and 
managers of industry,—these leap forth to the eye of 
unimpassioned economic science. ‘To science must the 
Church go, clergy and laity alike, for a true verdict on 
socialism as an industrial order, offered in place of the 
order now running, with however much of friction, how- 
ever much of waste, however much of hardship. The 
socialist state would not work, its machinery would not 
run. M. Yves Guyot, the French economist, well says that 
thorough-going socialism is ‘‘really a revival of the belief 
in miracles, though these latter-day miracles are to be 
wrought by the government.” The Church will do wisely, 
then, not to take up belief in governmental miracles when 
it is so fast dropping belief in Biblical wonders. 

The attitude of the Church toward socialism in its 
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scientific form as expounded by the great doctors of the 
movement (and this is socialism par excellence) should, 
then, I hold, be one of decided rejection of its economic 
reasonings as partial and unjust; one of freely manifested 
sympathy with its ideal of human brotherhood; one of 
hearty invitation to the socialist to join with it and with 
all other well-wishers of our kind in a wide variety of 
immediately practicable social reforms, such as the 
elimination of child-labor from the factory, the regula- 
tion of monopolies, and the universalization of education, 
that prime opportunity for a human being. The Church 
should never accept as sufficient the materialistic inter- 
pretation of history which most socialists receive. It 
should recoil from that class bitterness and hatred which 
too many socialists sedulously promote. It should never 
falter in its preaching of the prime necessity of good 
morals under any and every economic scheme. An ideal 
in which character stands only in the background is 
not for the Church. It is not for any rational man. 
But an ideal of a better society we must all have, other- 
wise ‘‘we should cease to struggle” against the imper- 
fections and the dangers of our human lot. Truly it is 
but weakness in the preacher to repeat, ‘‘Be good, and 
observe the Golden Rule: you will then be happy.” 
This is a gospel for children. The real question is What 
is goodness, and what does the Golden Rule demand 
to-day? What is social justice? They only answer well 
and profitably who study and so come to understand 
the economic and industrial problems, who are not 
frightened by the need of constant social reform, however 
far it may seem to go toward State socialism, whether we 
consider to-day the prescription offered by Dr. Roosevelt 
or that offered by Dr. Bryan. It is always a matter of 
degree, proportion, measure, fitness to the time and the 
place. 

‘‘Let us reason together,’’ the Church should say to 
the socialist, in a temper of kindly appreciation. ‘Your 
ideal of human brotherhood is mine. Let us work out 
the difficult problem of ways and means in all charity, 
in all justice. Let us invoke the prudent counsels of 
our sister Science. Let us advise with the sage mistress 
Experience. Let us learn from the ethical philosopher 
‘to moralize our social relations as they stand,’ and let 
us then move on patiently, slowly, surely, unitedly, to 
a better and ever more better state. Let us learn of 
each other, let us teach each other, let us help each other.” 
If the socialist will listen to such an invitation in the spirit 
in which it is given, then we can say in Wordsworth’s 
words, that these ‘‘are tokens, signs 

Which when the appointed season hath arrived, 


Joy as her holiest language shall adopt, 
And Reason’s godlike power be glad to own.”’ 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


The Programme of Jesus. 


Let no one fancy, then, that in translating this twofold 
teaching of Jesus into the language of the modern world, 
he can make of it a more moderate or more tolerant 
message to the rich than the coarser utterances and 
more radical programmes of modern agitation. Jesus 
does not sentimentalize about the duties of wealth: he 
sets forth with tranquil severity the alternatives which 
lie before the rich. If in any case riches obstruct the 
complete dedication of the life, then Jesus has no objec- 
tion to offer to the most sweeping of modern demands 
for the abolition of rich men. Indeed, he goes beyond 
most of these demands. ‘The modern attack on wealth 
would content itself if the share of profit which falls to 
the capitalist class could be greatly reduced. The teach- 
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ing of Jesus, however, is not a doctrine of economic 
justice and equitable distribution; he does not ask of a 
man a fair proportion of his personal profits; he asks the 
whole of one’s gains—and the life which lies behind the 
gains—for the service of the kingdom; and the problem 
of economic distribution expands in his teaching into 
the greater problem of spiritual regeneration and pre- 
paredness.—Francis G. Peabody. 


Wallace Clement Sabine. 


[We take from the Graduates’ Magazine of Harvard 
University the following brief article by Prof. John 
Trowbridge, because it illustrates in a remarkable way 
some qualities which are as evident in American life 
as are the pomp of new-made wealth and the pride 
of power. ‘Through the influence of the late Prof. 
Shaler, Mr. Mackay’s millions, honestly won, will be 
devoted to the training of young men for the higher 
ranges of professional work in the applications of 
science to industry. Prof. Trowbridge, who writes this 
notice, was graduated from college before Mr. Sabine, 
who afterward became his assistant, was born. The 
older man, writing of the younger one, now promoted 
to higher station, shows both in himself and in his pupil 
a rare degree of excellence in such qualities as mag- 
nanimity, simplicity, sincerity, and the love of truth. 
These are ideals cherished by the Church in its best 
estate, but cherished also by those who accept science 
as a high calling, and so make it in a real sense a re- 
ligion.—EpDITor.] 


In considering the appointment of a dean for the 
Lawrence Scientific School, which under a munificent 
bequest enters upon a new epoch in its history, one 
naturally asks what should be the qualifications of an 
administrative officer to whom will fall the task of build- 
ing up a graduate school of science which shall be to the 
scientific professions what the Law School is to the 
legal profession and the Medical School to medicine. 
The new dean will have a unique opportunity; for the 
Mackay Fund will in time probably amount to many 
millions, and the opportunity is offered to train men 
competent to undertake great enterprises in the applica- 
tions of science. To prove that such men are needed 
we need only point to the difficulty that was found in 
selecting an engineer competent to direct the work of 
constructing the Panama Canal. The law student and 
the medical student now spend at least eight years in 
preparation for their professions, and yet we trust our 
lives often to the work of scientific graduates who have 
had not more than half this period of preparation. ‘The 
new Scientific School will aim, in great part, to give the 
most extended training possible: it will have the means 
and will not be necessarily dependent upon number 
of students. 

This is certainly a unique opportunity for the man 
and the university. This man should be a young man, 
for the new school should have the hope of a settled 
policy for a long period of years. He should be trained 
in methods of exact research, for these methods lie 
at the foundations of thoroughness in the practical 
applications of science. From a personal knowledge of 
their importance he can best judge of the fitness and 
efficiency of the work of professors and students. A 
physicist naturally believes that physical science with 
its accurate methods affords the best training in this 
endeavor for thoroughness. Moreover, physical science 
lies at the foundation of all practical application of 
science, and it would be well that the new dean should 
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have had the training of a physicist. Last, but not 
least, he should have the divine gift of enthusiasm and 
the initiative which arises from it. He should be a 
man in sympathy with young men and therefore attractive 
to them, a man free from the entanglements of com- 
mercial work and devoted to the university. 

The dean has been appointed, and let us see how he 
answers to these requirements. 5 

Prof. Sabine was born at Richmond, Ohio, in 
1868. He graduated at the State University of Ohio, 
studied in the Graduate School of Harvard University, 
and began his life-work as assistant in physics. He has 
filled in succession the positions of instructor, assistant 
professor, and professor in this university. He is of 
Huguenot ancestry, and the influence of the free Western 
environment on a descendant of the body of men who 
resisted tyranny and stood for freedom of conscience 
would afford an interesting subject for those psycholo-. 
gists in literature who now find in such study the surest 
analysis of a man’s career. Thus René Dumesnil, in the 
preface to his study of Gustave Flaubert, quotes the 
“Journal des Goncourt:” ‘‘Il serait du plus haut in- 
térét que l’ascendance de tout homme de lettres fat 
étudié par un curieux jusque dans les générations les 
plus lointaines. L’on verrait le talent venant du croise- 
ment de races étrangéres ou de carriéres suivies par la 
famille.” 

I have seen in Prof. Sabine, during the many years 
that it has been a privilege to be associated with him, 
a devotion to high ideals, a reverence for truth, and an 
instinctive revolt against all that is unworthy in public 
life or in university life. While he was my assistant, 
we often were engaged together in scientific investiga- 
tions; and, while he contributed more than his share to 
the success of these researches, he resolutely refused to 
allow his name to be printed with mine,—a remarkable 
and unusual self-abnegation. He has built up to a great 
efficiency the various electives conducted by him, and 
he is the authority on an important practical application 
of science,—that of architectural acoustics. 

Not only have students profited by his advice and in- 
struction while still in the university. Among the young 
men who, after their graduation, were endeavoring to get 
a foothold in their profession, I remember especially 
two who waited many weary years for patronage. Prof. 
Sabine’s constant advice to them was: ‘‘Do not 
do cheap work: do the best you can. You can afford to 
wait, and, when success comes, it will be permanent.” 
And it did come. These young men have now come 
into their own. ‘This is the spirit that will make a gradu- 
ate school of applied science truly efficient, and it is a 
striking proof of the perspicacity of President Eliot 
and the corporation, that under the guise of a quiet 
and unassuming man, one who rarely speaks in the 
Faculty, they have discerned his high qualities. 


Spiritual Life. 


God is love. Joy for us is in that thought. He leads 
us. His knowledge of us is not general, but special. He 
knows us not in masses, but soul by soul.—Selected. 


Fd 


Are not joys to be met with on the highways of life 
that are greater than any misfortune, to become ever 


less apparent to the eye as it reaches loftier heights? 
Maeterlinck. 


& 


“I shall not want!” It is a blessed assurance of 
God’s perpetual providence. He careth for us. He 
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fills the world with beauty. He is prodigal in all his 


gifts,—in the joys of life and the thi Ear 
Oliver Huckel,” y e things of the spirit. 


J. 


There is an idea abroad among most people that the 
should make their neighbors er One eect I ive 
to make good,—myself. But my duty to my neighbor 
is much more nearly expressed by saying that I have to 
_ make him happy—if I may.—Stevenson. 


ve 
As sorrows and privations take 
The place of joy, the things that seem 
Mere misery, under Heaven’s scheme, 
Become, regarded by the light 
Of love, as very near or quite 
As good a gift as joy before. 

—Robert Browning. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Investments in Forests. 


I write these lines while the annual meeting of the 
great Forestry Association is in session in Washington. 
Thirty years ago, when Dr. Bailey Loring was return- 
ing from a meeting at Cincinnati which inaugurated the 
work of this association, he said to me that he thought 
that to be the most important event in the history of 
the generation. 

The prophecy which then seemed extravagant is al- 
ready accomplished; and the central importance of 
preserving the forests of the nation asserts itself not 
only in such meetings as that at Washington, but in the 
legislation, and, indeed, in the economies of every State. 

A generation ago any effort to preserve the Western 
forests was unpopular in the Western States. But 
those States are now more than satisfied with the stat- 
utes which created the great forest reserves there. The 
great effort now is to maintain and preserve such forest 
legislation for the States east of the Mississippi River 
as the early future may take advantage from. And 
if there were any room in such matters for interstate 
jealousies, it would be fair to urge that, as the nation 
has provided for the vast territory west of the Missis- 
sippi in this matter, so essential for their future pros- 
perity, in the last half of this century, mere justice or 
equality requires that the Middle West and the old thir- 
teen States should be provided for. 

It does not seem to me sufficiently understood, either 
by writers for the press or by legislators, that this is a 
matter of Investment. Is it better for the nation to 
have a million dollars in gold laid by in kegs in the 
basement of the treasury or to have a million dollars 
of woodland which in thirty years will be worth five times 
what it is worth now? You meet very few people who 
understand or remember that every European nation 
now relies largely for its annual revenue on its forests. 

Our people do not choose to remember—perhaps 
they do not like to remember—that a forest, from the 
nature of the case, can be taken care of by a nation or 
a State as it cannot be taken care of by an individual. 
In the first place the individual wants to see his profit 
within five or ten years at the outside. The nation, 
because it never dies, can put forward the question of 
profit as no thrifty man dares to do. 

2. Nations do not always choose to take this view. 
But the eternal law remains, “You cannot have your 
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cake and eat your cake.” See what happens to such 
nations. Remember the days when Solomon built his 
temple from the cedars of Lebanon. Go to Lebanon 
to-day, and find that the “forests of Lebanon’ have 
dwindled down to a few hundred trees. And then look 
north and south and east and west from Lebanon to 
see that the very regions which produced such men as 
Solomon and David are now, as one of them said, peeled 
and stripped, that they are regions to which beggars 
cannot be paid to emigrate. Take Asia Minor,—minor 
with a vengeance! Here is a region which in its time 
supported such cities as Ephesus and Tarsus and An- 
tioch,—a region whose tributes made up such wealth 
as seems fabulous,—the wealth, indeed, of Croesus. And 
this Asia Minor is now a barbarous province through 
which adventurous travellers work their way with diffi- 
culty, and where they speculate with doubt as to what 
was the site of one and another of those treasuries of the 
world. For the people who did not rule those nations, 
but pretended to, did not preserve their forests nor pre- 
tend todoso. They killed the bird which laid the golden 
egg. The mountains were shorn of their beauty, and it 
was more than beauty which was destroyed. ‘The rivers 
which had made the valleys fertile became the moun- 
tain torrents, dry in summer and overfull in winter, 
which carried devastation in their freshets, and yet which 
failed the valleys when they needed most the treasures 
of rain. The history of the decline of civilization in any 
region which has a written history is the history of the 
destruction of its forests. 

If in New England to-day you send to a carpenter, 
and bid him make you a cabinet or a table made from 
that white pine which was the glory of our forests in the 
days when Paul Jones fought the Serapis, the carpenter 
will tell you that it will cost you about as much to use 
white pine as to use mahogany. Smaller and smaller 
have become the pine-trees which you cut down for 
your annual service. There were days when your for- 
esters did not touch a tree with the axe unless the tree 
were two hundred years old. To-day they can use the 
little trees for this or that service, though they should 
not be three inches in diameter. 

Here is our own deforested State of Massachusetts. 
For her railroads and hospitals and other necessities she 
has incurred large debts, not payable for many years. 
But these debts are provided for by sinking funds which 
grow and grow as the years pass by. And, when the 
debts mature, money will be ready. Yes, such has been 
the foresight of our government. But think of the gain to 
Massachusetts, if from year to year she were investing 
such funds where she is sure of the great alliance of 
nature; in planting her bare, worn-out wilderness 
with the forests which will be almost invaluable in a 
hundred years. Men die and they cannot make pro- 
visions for what comes after them. But States live. 
Nature is always kind, and a State can invest with per- 
fect security in its forest lands. 

Such a policy as this has commended itself almost of 
course to the great States of New York and Pennsylvania. 
They have learned to rely upon the forests of the future, 
as Prussia does and Bavaria and Wiirtemberg. The United 
States as a nation need not be afraid of the same policy. 

It is not impossible that the five States, watered by the 
Merrimac and the Connecticut, the Saco and the Andros- 
coggin, may be called upon to unite in the annual ex- 
pense of preserving the White Mountain district. To 
preserve the water power of three great rivers is a duty 
of this generation, and this water power can be preserved 
only by preserving the forests at their head waters. 

Epwarp E. HALE, 
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Our Personal Fortunes. 


Socrates found the city more interesting 
than the country, as did Dr. Johnson and 
Charles Lamb a good many centuries -after. 
To all cultured minds, indeed, the appeal of 
the city is immense: it is fascinating to 
form one in this vast group of souls. You 
walk down a crowded street. What a story 
behind every face you look into could it only 
be fully told! These men, women, youths, 
maidens, carry each of them the ever-present 
consciousness of their separate fates. They 
know to a nicety their income, how much 
they have saved, or what they owe. That 
figure, great or small, what a significance it 
has for them! Beyond this each has an 
account with the universe, vaster and more 
complicated, of which they also know some- 
thing, but not somuch. ‘The faces all speak. 
They are all accurate registers of inward 
experiences. Every line of feature is a 
history: it is the hardening into flesh and 
form of joys and sorrows, of victories and 
defeats. Each pair of eyes is intent on two 
prospects. There is a gaze upon all the 
bustling visible of the city’s life: there is 
another, awesome and wistful, forward on to 
that immeasurable unknown to which they 
all are being hurried, but which will be alike 
to no one of them. 

This singularity of man, his perpetual 
wrestle with the unknown, has been from 
the beginning the subject of his deepest 
thought. It has created philosophies and 
religions. In ruminating upon it man has 
fled instinctively from chance to personality. 
He could not bear to think that his fate was 
a mere toss-up. So we have the Latins 
turning their fors, which signified luck, 
hap, accident, into Fortuna,—not a word 
only, but a goddess, whose worship was one 
of the most popular in Italy. Her functions 
were steadily extended until they spread 
over the whole private, domestic, and na- 
tional life. It is a curious illustration of the 
materialism that at present envelops our 
own age that our word ‘‘fortune” in English, 
descending from these heights, does duty 
simply for our money and possessions. When 
we talk of a man’s fortune, in nine cases out 
of ten we mean his bank balance, his rent- 
roll, his personal and real estate. 

But in what we have here to say we pro- 
pose to extend the definition. It is that 
larger account, of which money is a mere 
detail, with which we propose to deal,—our 
entire traffic with existence, and the out- 
come of it. In the survey we are struck 
immediately with one notable difference in 
the human experience. The events of life, 
of any life, belong to two classes. A vast 
number of them are in the class of the cal- 
culable; but another host, not less vital or 
determinative of our fate, belong to the 
incalculable. As you anticipate to-morrow, 
you can reckon upon a quantity of what 
may fairly be termed certainties. The sun 
will rise at a given hour, the world will look 
very much as it does to-day; the bank will 
be open; the laws of commerce will be duly 
operating, the principles of the ‘Rule of 
Three” will not have changed. This great 
area of the certainties—an area which, with 
the growth of human intelligence, is ever 
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widening—enables us to predict a good deal 
of our future, and with tolerable assurance. 

But, as we have said, the peculiarity of 
the human fate—that which makes life so 
vividly interesting and at the same time 
so awesome—is the fact that, into the 
tamed and well-ordered sphere of the cal- 
culable there are perpetually intruding the 
mysterious forces of the incalculable. With 
all our knowledge we do not know our uni- 
verse yet, We are mere’ scratchers of its 
surface, and it is continually springing upon 
us fresh surprises. A William of Orange 
shall go through his battles and dangers of all 
kinds unscathed to stumble fatally at the 
last over a mole-hill. You come sound in 
wind and limb through the earthquake to 
lame yourself for life over the bit of orange 
peel on the pavement. There is an event 
approaching you, which has been on its 
way through eternity. All unknowing, your 
course moves toward it. You will meet it 
to-morrow and all life will be changed. It 
may be a face that will then for the first time 
look on you, ora book that you will open, or 
a death or a birth. When we have calcu- 
lated to the last ounce all our powers and 
faculties, and what they seem capable of 
accomplishing in the world, we are only at 
the beginning of the reckoning. Our fort- 
une is an affair not only of ourselves, but 
of a whole unknown world outside,—-a world 
out of which at any moment may come the 
most wondrous alliances, the most unim- 
aginable fates. Of what avail Napoleon’s 
genius had Kellermann failed to come up 
with his dragoons at Marengo when all 
seemed lost for the French? Look back at 
your own career, and note how at critical 
points of it the affair has been taken out of 
your hands, and events mightier than your- 
self have shaped it for you! What, then, zs 
this unknown that incessantly breaks in, 
that plays so masterly a réle in our drama? 

How mighty is the unknown! In com- 
parison with its operation, how infinitesimal 
our own share in our own life! We are here 
as the results of a force that has been work- 
ing from eternity. We are thrust into our 
lot without a word of explanation. Why in 
this tiny planet instead of the other end of 
the cosmos? Why a man or a woman and 
not an archangel or a beetle? Why to have 
waked in the nineteenth or twentieth cen- 
tury instead of the fifth or the fortieth? 
Why with this particular status, this mental 
endowment, this temperament? With your 
host of queries you knock at the door and 
get no reply. ‘“‘Here you are and make 
what you can of it!’ ‘That seems the word, 
though even this does not come as a word; 
for no articulate sound ever breaks the silence 
except your own voice and that of your 
brother man, as mystified as yourself. 

The modern mind is tortured by this 
problem and does not see its way to a happy 
solution. William Watson speaks of man 
as “child of a thousand chances ’neath the 
indifferent sky.’’? Maeterlinck tends to the 
same pessimistic view. ‘‘For although,” says 
he, “it has not perhaps been incontrover- 
tibly proved that the unknown is neither 
vigilant nor personal, neither sovereignly in- 
telligent nor sovereignly just, or that it 
possesses none of the passions, intentions, 
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virtues, and vices of man, it is still incom- 
parably more probable that the unknown is 
entirely indifferent to all that appears of 
supreme importance in this life of ours.” 
This is the Heine spirit, which regards the 
world as “that torturing eternal riddle to 
which only the fool expects an answer.” 

But things are not surely as bad as that, 
else the world could hardly be so comfortable 
and merry a place. For our part, instead 
of the cosmic indifference we are struck at 
every point with the cosmic kindness. Con- 
sider our way of coming into this world! 
Into a universe where million-ton forces are 
hurtling, where suns are blazing at tem- 
peratures a thousand times hotter than our 
furnaces, where stars and planets are rushing 
across space at inconceivable velocities, 
into this tremendous scene comes the little 
child, life’s feeblest spark, that a breath 
would extinguish. Vet it lies quietly on its 
mother’s breast, encircled by that most won- 
derful of products, a mother’s love. The 
blazing suns, the million-ton forces, do not 
hurt it: they caress it, co-operate to its 
safety and growth. From the beginning our 
bairn, in this most extraordinary scene of 
things, is quite at home. Wind and sun, 
sea and shore, will be its playfellows. Inside 
it, packed away in mind and body, is a whole 
apparatus of happiness. This, at least, 
seems more than a cosmic indifference. 

Consider also that stream of tendency on 
which we are all afloat, its quality, and the 
point toward which it flows. The force of 
gravitation which keeps our earth sus- 
pended over empty space, and whirls it 
round the sun, is not less mighty than the 
invisible power which operates unceasingly, 
though invisibly, in the sphere of the human 
consciousness, moving always in one direc- 
tion. Keeping pace with the process in the 
material world by which flaming gases are 
converted into solid earth, and earth into 
vegetable, and vegetable into animal, and 
animal into man, does this inner force, 
working ever on the mind, lift it from bar- 
barism to reason, from reason to morals, 
from moral to spiritual. On this unseen 
power the soul rests as secure as our planet 
on the viewless air. It is as men’s acquaint- 
ance grows with this power and its laws that 
they become ever bolder in their experiments 
with life. They discover that every rudest 
experience has a moral basis, is packed with 
moral issues. They see that each event as it 
passes over us leaves its own deposit, which 
forms henceforth a new part of ourselves. 
They see, further, that according to our 
treatment of these experiences will be the 
kind of deposit they leave. What a hap- 
pening leaves in us depends on what we 
bring to it. Nothing happens to us which 
is not of the nature of ourselves. Thus ulti- 
mately our moral fortunes are recognized as 
our only real ones. 

It is out of this higher discernment that 
the heroisms and martyrdoms have grown 
that age after age have illuminated history. 
So sure have the great souls become of the 
strength and universality of the moral law 
that they have cheerfully ventured their whole 
private fortune upon it. Plato knew the 
secret when, almost in the language of Saint 


Paul, he declared that all things work for 
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good to the good man. So did the Stoics, 
who affirmed that, if we acted in harmony 
with the Eternal Reason, no harm could 
befall us. 

It is when considerations of this sort have 
gained their full hold upon us that we have 
perforce to break at once with pessimism 
and brutal worldliness: If the universe is 
moral, if the life is more than meat and the 
body than raiment, what kind of intelligi- 
bility is there in making our career, to its 
last hour, a mere mad rush for material 
accumulation? What kind of inner growth 
is to be had out of your twenty millions? 
The soul has no place for them. You can 
“neither build them into you nor take them 
with you. Cicero wonders that men, as 
they come nearer their journey’s end, should 
go on burdening themselves with more and 
more luggage. Folly, truly. ‘The life riddle 
is not solved that way. 

We have spoken here so far only of the 
universal moral laws and of the stream of 
tendency. Christianity has translated these 
terms into something more affirmative. Be- 
hind law it discerns a person. In our daily 
experiences it bids us recognize the ever- 
fresh revelation of a gracious will. And the 
religious instinct which supports these affir- 
mations justifies itself by its inner effects upon 
us. Here is a view which makes for inner 
serenity, for cheerfulness, for the utmost 
daring of aspiration, for the energy which 
insists on getting the best out of ourselves. 
The faith that lifts you most, that extracts 
from outer events the wholesomest nutri- 
ment, that makes for the fullest life in your- 
self and your neighbors, is not this plainly 
the thing to seek? In this light our personal 
fortunes seem, after all, in good hands, and 
we join with our poet in his valorous song:— 


“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made; 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith: ‘A whole I planned, 
Youth knows but half. Trust God: see all, 

nor be afraid!’ ” 
—The Christian World, 


Names. 


Your child naturally remembers his heri- 
tage from Adam, and loves to give names 
of his own to the animals and even to his 
comrades. ‘There was a boy who used to go 
past the Brier-Patch and who was invari- 
ably called Butts-up by his fellows, because 
in making his dog-house he nailed all his 
shingles butt-ends up. That dog-house was 
a weird sight, even to a rabbit, and it caught 
every drop of rain and let it in to fall on the 
shivering brute beneath. Curiously enough, 
this name, given by some true young son of 
Adam, was more appropriate to all the boy’s 
usual actions than the historic name his 
mother called him by. There is also a cer- 
tain little girl who trips past the Brier-Patch, 
and, whenever she asks for the name of a 
thing, her father shakes his head and lets 
her name it herself. So she calls the owl 
Oo-hoo, and the young sparrows Peep-peeps, 
and the monkey Make-a-face, and the water 
Lodle-odle, and the waves Trkoowuk, because 
that is what the waves are always saying to 
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the rocks. In a few more years, besides 
seeing and thinking for herself, she will have 
a vocabulary not only more interesting, but 
nearer to the truth of nature than all the 
jargon of your scientists and the adjectives 
of your literary men.—‘‘ Brier-Patch Philos- 
ophy,” by Wilkam J. Long. 


The Boycott of Consumptives. 


Not long ago a leader-writer in a London 
newspaper recorded his conviction that the 
march of modern thought had set a destruc- 
tive heel upon most of the shibboleths of the 
middle nineteenth century. His list of out- 
worn creeds was lengthy enough, and among 
the lifeless relics he included the utilitarian 
philosophy. It is true that in those places 
where moral philosophy forms a branch of 
education the greatest-happiness principle 
is utterly rejected, and the familiar argu- 
ments of Mill are held up by tutors as pup- 
pets for their pupils to knock down in weekly 
essays. But, if the utilitarian principle 
considered as an ethical criterion has suffered 
eclipse among thinkers, its general interpre- 
tation as the greatest happiness of the great- 
est number finds increasing acceptance as 
a tule for every-day social conduct. 

In one direction particularly the appli- 
cation of the principle is being carried out 
with growing strictness. There is no doubt 
at all that within the last few years the at- 
titude of society at large toward the invalid 
has greatly changed. The custom is to 
point to the number of hospitals and sana- 
toria as evidence of a kindlier disposition 
toward ill-health. It would be more true 
to assert the reverse. For the feeling which 
now prompts the building of hospitals has 
less in it of kindly emotion toward the suffer- 
ing than of desire to safeguard the healthy. 
The existence of such an attitude outside 
the medical profession would probably be 
denied, but the tendency to consider the 
invalid as having no right to a place in so- 
ciety is everywhere observable. Nowhere 
is this tendency so evident as in the so-called 
health resorts of the Continent: the resent- 
ment felt by the more fortunate guests in 
such places against the presence of invalids 
is steadily increasing, There is no doubt 
that it is becoming more and more difficult 
for those whom ill-health drives from home 
in search of a suitable climate to find ac- 
commodation in civilized places. The diffi- 
culty is most felt in the case of those who 
suffer from the scourge of the white races, 
—consumption. 

Two quite separate causes have combined 
to bring about this condition of affairs,— 
the fear of infection and the dislike of holiday- 
makers to be reminded of the existence of 
suffering. It is not likely that the latter 
feeling will pass,—the tendency is all the 
other way,—but it is possible that time and 
the spread of knowledge will beget a more 
reasonable frame of mind with regard to 
the question of danger to health to be ap- 
prehended from a consumptive patient.* 

The benefits which should ultimately re- 
sult from a universal recognition of the 


_*An American periodical is responsible for the sugges- 
tion that the numerous consumptives in Colorado should 
be compelled to wear bells round their necks. 
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communicability of consumption can scarcely 
be overestimated, but to secure these it is 
surely unnecessary to exaggerate the danger 
which actually exists. Pulmonary tuber- 
culosis is a communicable disease, but the 
danger of communication is nullified by 
certain easy hygienic precautions. That is 
to say, it is not infectious in the ordinary 
sense of the word, and it lies with each in- 
dividual patient whether he is, or is not, a 
danger to those with whom he associates. 
Practically speaking, the sole risk of infec- 
tion is caused by careless expectoration, and, 
if the sputum is properly disposed of, the 
tisk disappears. ‘This is a simple fact, and 
one which ought to be universally known; 
but, outside medical circles and the great 
army of those who suffer from consump- 
tion, it does not appear to be grasped. 
The belief is not uncommon that the tuber- 
cle bacillus is borne in myriads upon the 
breath of the invalid, and that merely to be 
in the vicinity of any one suffering from 
phthisis necessarily implies exposure to in- 
fection. 

Each year sees an increase in the multi- 
tude of those who go abroad for pleasure. 
and the feeling grows continually that the 
invalid spoils the picture. In addition to 
those travellers (chiefly German) who pro- 
test against the proximity of the consump- 
tive from fear of infection, there is a large 
class (chiefly English) which founds its ob- 
jection on the ground that the presence of 
consumptives is ‘‘so depressing.” This ar- 
gument is more difficult to meet than the 
other, for it is impossible to deny the fact 
asserted. The feeling is natural enough; 
but is it just to the invalid, is it creditable 
to those people who manifest it so plainly? 
The pure air and the sunshine are a relaxa- 
tion, a luxury even, to the holiday-maker ; 
but to the invalid they too often mean the 
chance of life itself. Yet this intolerance 
on the part of the pleasure-seeker has con- 
tributed not less than the fear of infection 
to the adoption by hotel-keepers of their 
present attitude, and of the two causes it is 
the one which stands less chance of being re- 
moved. ‘The fear of infection is due in the 
main to ignorance, but the resentment felt 
toward the depressing proximity of invalids 
in holiday resorts is only one manifestation 
of a feeling which is gradually pervading 
society. 

Plainly interpreted, this feeling denies 
to the invalid the right to any considera- 
tion as a member of the social comity. If 
not a danger to the healthy, the invalid 
is at least an inconvenience to them. The 
savage’s expedient of killing off the weak 
members of his tribe to the benefit of the 
strong has been rendered repugnant by 
the progress of civilization, but the prin- 
ciple which animated his action has survived 
his particular manifestation of it. More, 
the present day is witnessing a remarkable 
recrudescence of opinion in its favor. If 
the invalid must not be put to death, he 
must be put where he will not interfere with 
the rest of society Hence the increase in 
the number of hospitals and sanatoria which 
has been a feature of recent charitable effort. 
That this increase is not due primarily to 
compassion for suffering is perfectly obvious, 
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and few doctors at least would advance such 
a claim. 

There is no great profit to be gained from 
further discussion of this point. It is per- 
haps worth while to record a protest against 
the attitude of society. Each year brings 
some subtraction from the short list of 
climatic stations where the consumptive 
can find accommodation. ‘The case of Men- 
tone, which owed to consumptives its ex- 
istence as a health resort, foreshadows the 
day when every one of the warmer resorts 
will have closed its doors against the vic- 
tims of phthisis. There is something of 
irony in the fact that at the time when med- 
ical science and happy experience have es- 
“tablished the curability of consumption, the 
invalid is being gradually cut off from cli- 
matic aids which often determine the issue 
of the conflict between life and death.— 
W.K. McClure, in the Independent Review. 


Literature. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. By Ever- 
ard Bierer. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
York: 1906. $2 net.—The author of this 
volume is a lawyer who has given his leisure 
time to the study of religion. His reading 
has been wide, especially in the Bible and 
the sacred books of the East, and the litera- 
ture that has grown out of their study. He 
tells us in his preface: “The Bible I have 
studied most thoroughly, and am well versed 
in the Buddhist Scriptures, the Zend Avesta 
of Zoroaster, the Analects of Confucius and 
Mencius, and the Koran, and have read the 
Book of Mormon, Brahmanic literature, 
and history generally, ancient and modern.” 
His general attitude is anti-orthodox; old 
views of inspiration fare hardly at his hands; 
miracles he disputes or rationalizes* away; 
the Trinity is a béte now in his philosophic 
reveries. He is animated by a tremendous 
hope which in his own language should de- 
clare, ‘““The proclamation of divine truth 

.. has in the past two centuries gathered 
such a momentum that most probably dur- 
ing this new century now in its dawn the 
banners of the Cross will wave triumphantly 
over all countries of the earth, proclaiming 
the pure faith of Christianity, divested of 
all superstitions and absurd dogmas, as the 
final evolution of true religion.” ‘The chief 
obstacle in the way of this grand consum- 
mation is the doctrine of the Trinity. But 
for this, as he conceives, Christians, Jews, 
Buddhists, Zoroastrians, and Confucians 
might come together in common worship. 
This attitude of mind we undertake not to 
confute, though we do not share it. The 
ordinary reader can gather information from 
these pages, though it is manifestly culled 
from familiar sources with which he might 
hold more profitable converse. In the field 
of comparative religion there doubtless is 
yet place in letters for the achievements of 
the original investigator; but for the mere 
popularizer, especially if he lacks the grace 
that should make him popular, there seems 
no longer a demand, and for the investiga- 
tion of Biblical problems many aspects of 
these pages encourage our preference for the 
serious labors of the trained theologian 
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rather than the by-play of alawyer. Frankly 
the author seems to us to have wandered 
from his true domain, and to write as one 
not to the manner born. In his preface he 
asks charitable judgment as to his style. 
Such charity may well be extended to an 
Isaiah who has a burden of the Lord to utter. 
If he succeed in uttering it, though with 
stammering and graceless speech, he shall 
have not our charity, but our gratitude; 
but one venturing into letters with no such 
burden must be judged by their canons, 
and our author rather gravely offends them. 


THE GATE oF Deatu. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. New York and London. 1906.— 
There is one thing that, on the counters of 
booksellers, is likely to tell against this vol- 
ume, and that is its title. This, however, 
is the only one. In its superficial aspects it 
is a pleasant book, the reading of any half 
page will win it the interest of a discerning 
mind, With sombre title here is a volume 
full of light. The author’s name is not borne 
on the title-page, for what reason we do not 
understand. From certain touches, how- 
ever, it is plain that he is an Englishman, 
and another all-abounding feature suggests 
another association. The style, which is of 
consummate grace, is one we have come to 
connect with Oxford. The earlier pages 
led us to suspect him to be an Oxford man: 
a turn of a sentence in the later ones con- 
firmed the suspicion. The matter of the 
book is in the form of a diary. An accident, 
which befell the author, brought him to the 
gate of death: a relapse when improvement 
had set in brought him there again, so that 
twice he saw that forbidding portal. As 
the tide of health returns, he begins to gather 
up his memories, and note his conditions, 
and record the thoughts they suggest. We 
see him bolstered in his bed or sitting in his 
garden, musing on grave problems,—death, 
immortality, sin, sorrow, welfare, the blight 
of evil, the redemptions of love, the rewards 
of virtue. He gathers from what is about 
him,—a robin on the lawn, a sinning old 
man, a commonplace woman with a gentle 
heart, the children that visit him, the sister 
that watches over him. His body is feeble, 
but his mind is well. He is optimistic, but 
not extravagantly so. Behind the clouds 
he sees a light, but still the clouds are there. 
His religious associations have been orthodox, 
and in his general sympathies he has not 
departed from orthodox paths, yet he faces 
religious problems as frankly as if no struggles 
of intellect or anxieties of spirit had ever 
been associated with them. The language 
is most gentle, but it is clearly the utterance 
of a searching and fearless mind. Of the 
multitude of books that come to us, few, 
very few indeed, are so luminous and whole- 
some. The author is apparently one who 
figures in literature. We are sorry that we 
do not know his name that we may tell of 
his other writings. Of an intellect so clear 
and a spirit so healthy we are not likely to 
have too much. 


PRINCESSES AND CourT LapI&s. 
Arvéde Barine. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3 net.—Each of the five court 
ladies, of whom Mlle, Barine writes with 
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vivid color and a wealth of picturesque 
detail, had a strangely varied career, know- 
ing the extremes of brilliant social life and 
depths of solitary suffering. Marie Man- 
cini came near being the queen of France, 
yet her origin was obscure, and, after having 
been left penniless in an attic, she died, 
no one knows when or where. Christina 
of Sweden, considered as the heroine of 
either comedy or tragedy (and she played 
both parts), remains a brilliant, contra- 
dictory mystery, ‘‘a crooked soul in a crooked 
body,” ‘almost a genius, morally a mon- 
ster.”” The Princess Salmé, a sultan’s daugh- 
ter, ran away with a Hamburg merchant, and 
to her twenty years as an Arab princess added 
twenty more asa German housekeeper, never 
forgetting the rank into which she was born. 
The Duchess of Maine, ‘‘the little doll that 
turned out to be a little she-devil” (‘‘ Piccola 
si, ma fa pur gravi le ferite’”) is a curious 
and interesting study, says her present 
biographer, as are the skeletons of an ob- 
solete race of animals. It was said of her: 
“Princes are morally what monsters are 
physically. In them one sees spread out 
most of the vices hidden in other men,’’ and 
the duchess is an example of the princes 
two centuries ago, being subject to especial 
moral laws, made for them only. The 
Margravine of Bayreuth, the unhappy sister 
of the great Frederick, is of another order, 
however; and surely no woman in private 
life, however humble, was ever starved, tor- 
mented, beaten, and generally ill-treated 
worse than this daughter of a crazy king. 


THE BIBLE As ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By J. H. Gardiner. New York: Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50 net.—It will be remembered 
that Prof. Gardiner delivered, a year ago 
this. winter, a course of lectures at the 
Lowell Institute. These lectures, which 
sprang naturally from the writer’s work 
in the English department of Harvard Uni- 
versity, make up a large part of this book. 
His object is to make students as familiar 
as possible with the English Bible, and to 
throw light on its literary forms by bring- 
ing together facts from the history of its 
sources and from the history of the trans- 
lation into English. Prof. Gardiner studies 
the Bible not as a national literature, but 
as a single book, recognizing the distinct- 
ness and unity of character that belong 
not only to the style, but the substance. 
After setting forth the background of country 
and history from which the various ma- 
terials of our English Bible came, he dis- 
cusses first the several literary types into 
which the books may be classified, explains 
the processes of translation and revision 
which led up to the authorized version of 
1611, and finally discusses the qualities 
and characteristics of that version as it is 
read to-day. Prof. Gardiner’s emphasis 
on the value of an intimate acquaintance 
with the Bible is significant, and his book 
is a distinct encouragement for those who 
desire to have the study of it take its proper 
place in the study of English literature, 


DREAMTHORP. By Alexander Smith 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley, $1 net.— 


Reading these delightful essays by the 
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-man who has been called Stevenson’s fore- 
runner, one wonders that there is ever 
time to read new books when the old are 
so good and their charm so abiding. Alex- 
ander Smith lived up to his own idea of 
what the essayist should be. He “plays 
with his subject, now in whimsical, now in 
grave, now in melancholy mood. He lies 
upon the idle, grassy bank, like Jaques, 

letting the world flow past him; and from 
this thing and the other he extracts his 
mirth and his moralities. His main gift 
is an eye to discover the suggestiveness of 
common things, to find a sermon in the most 
unpromising texts.’? Again he says: ‘‘The 
world is not so much in need of new thoughts 
as that when thought grows old and worn 
with usage it should, like current coin, be 
called in, and, from the mint of genius, re- 
issued fresh and new.’”’ The coin stamped 
by Smith’s imagination and gentle irony is 
yet bright, and the end of its circulation is 
not yet. A biographical and critical intro- 
duction is furnished by John Hogben and is 
well worth reading, especially by those to 
whom Alexander Smith is but a name in 
English literature, not the distinct and 
manly personality he will remain to those 
who care for his essays,—and their number 
should be increased by this republication. 


THE LaDy OF THE DeEcoRATION. By 
Frances Little. New York: The Century 
Company.—The experiences of a pretty and 
lovable young kindergarten teacher, who goes 
to Japan under a four years’ contract to teach 
in a mission school, make pleasant reading. 
The tone of the letters is so natural and un- 
affected that one is inclined to believe some, 
at least, of the personal parts, say the home- 
sickness, genuine as well as the general 
setting. There is a love-story, of course, 
though it is indicated rather than obtruded 
on the reader, and a youthful, unspoiled, 
natural humor constantly enlivens the book 
even when the writer professes to be plunged 
in the depths of gloom. It is said that the 
book has been especially successful abroad, 
running into three editions within three 
weeks after issue in England. 


JoserH VANCE. By William De Morgan. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.— 
This is an example of a really good novel 
that is handicapped at the outset by its 
length and the necessary closeness of its 
printing. Over five hundred crowded pages 
suggest heaviness and are apt to deter the 
careless reader. It is a story of middle- 
class England fifty years ago, and gives the 
autobiography of a mechanical engineer from 
his boyhood to his happy and successful 
manhood. Once fairly started in the tale, 
the reader understands that it is interesting 
as it goes along, and that its aim is not 
merely the unravelment of a plot or the 
sequences of a sensational drama. The 
publishers have rightly called it ‘‘a book 
for the discriminating.” 


AUDREY CRAVEN. By May Sinclair. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.—The 
writer of The Divine Fire did excellent work 
in this earlier novel, and it was altogether 
appropriate that it should be reprinted to 
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take advantage of the more widely extended 
interest in her, awakened since its first 
It is the story of a woman’s 
quest for the eminent and the superlative. 
Audrey called in turn on love, art, nature, 
and religion; but, instead of sustaining, they 
overwhelmed her, and the study of the ele- 
ments that entered into the drama and the 
characters that acted in it is made with dis- 
criminating acuteness and realistic effect. 
Miss Sinclair has won her audience by care- 
ful, conscientious work. 


Miscellaneous. 


The 1907 calendar of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
the Philadelphia advertising agents, is as 
ustial especially adapted to office use, as has 
been proved by experience. They have 
followed the same design presented in 1906, 
using bronze metals. The motto, ‘(Keeping 
everlastingly at it brings success,’ appears 
on a bronze background. ‘The figures are 
clearly legible across a large room. While 
the calendars last, Ayer & Son will mail a 
copy to any address on the receipt of 25 
cents. 


Magazines. 


The January Pilgrim announces the prin- 
ciples upon which this magazine is con- 
ducted. It stands on a platform that life 
is worth the living, and that the world is 
growing better. It aims at cheeriness, and 
appeals to the plain home folk who appre- 
ciate sincerity and candid thinking, but it 
is not intended to stir the political circles 
or reform the nation. The announcement 
for February is promising, and many of the 
writers whose work will appear then have a 
national reputation. The magazine is is- 
sued by the Pilgrim Publishing Company 
of Detroit, Mich., for $1 a year. 


“Prototypes of Some of Thackeray’s 
Characters,’ which is the leading article in 
the Living Age for January 12, is written 
by Lewis Melville, the biographer of Thacke- 
ray and will delight all Thackeray-lovers. 
Michael MacDonagh’s article on ‘The 
Lords as the Supreme Court of Appeal,”’ 
in the Living Age, will be read with special 
interest in view of the recent exercise of 
those special functions by the House of 
Lords in the review and reversal of the de- 
cision of the lower tribunal in the famous 
West Riding case, which arose under the 
education law. ‘‘The Surgeon’s Power of 
Life and Death,’ which appears in the 
Living Age, can hardly fail to arouse dis- 
cussion. It is written by a well-accredited 
physician, but it deprecates the unrestrained 
and inconsiderate rashness with which surgi- 
cal operations are resorted to nowadays. 


No recent short story has attracted so 
much attention as ‘‘The Perfect Tribute,” 
by Mary R. §S. Andrews, which has been 
put into a very successful book. Mrs. 
Andrews will have another story of war- 
time, entitled ‘‘The Aide-de-Camp,” in the 
February Scribner. Mrs. Wharton’s serial, 
“The Fruit of the Tree,’ starts with even 
more vigor than her famous novel; and in 
this number the earnestness of the hero 
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is in striking contrast to the character of 
Selden. Other articles will be: an essay on 
Lowell by W. A. Brownell; an account by 
Gen. E. P. Alexander of the movement 
against Petersburg; and a description with 
photographs of the largest bears in the 
world, those of the Alaskan peninsula. 
This article is by Andrew J. Stone, who 
for many years was a collector for the 
American Museum of Natural History. 


The January number of Masters in Art is 
devoted to the study of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, the great English portrait painter, 
who was painting one hundred years ago. 
The usual plan is followed, giving ten plates, 
representing the painter’s best work, a 
portrait of himself, a biographical sketch 
of his life written by Cosmo Monkhouse, 
and criticisms by Gower, De Wyzewa, 
Delacroix, R. and S. Redgrave, Gautier, 
and Van Dyke. Lawrence’s portraits lend 
themselves very satisfactorily to reproduc- 
tion and bring back the spirit of the age 
in which he painted. ‘‘Lawrence’s origin- 
ality,” says Gautier, ‘‘liesin his having in- 
troduced fashion into art. He founded the 
school of high life; that is to say, the school 
devoted to the aristocratic representation 
of the nobility in all their real or conventional 
elegance.” Masters in Art has gone on 
steadily, and is now beginning its eighth 
year. It has done good work in its own 
sphere, and fortunate is the lover of art 
who has a complete set of the back numbers. 
Among the artists to be considered for the 
current volume are Filippino Lippi, La 
Tour, Jules Breton, and Teniers the Younger. 


With the January issue the Avena opens 
its thirty-seventh volume and announces its 
aim to stand as the leading magazine of 
fundamental democracy and economic prog- 
ress in the Anglo-Saxon world. The open- 
ing paper is by the English scientist, author, 
and economist, Alfred Russel Wallace, and 
deals with ‘‘The Railways for the Nation.”’ 
In a paper called “Our Insult to Japan” C. 
Vey Holman supports the view that the re- 
cent action of the citizens of San Francisco 
promises to form a serious diplomatic ques- 
tion. Prof. Frank Parsons, Ph.D., con- 
tributes a paper of especial interest on ‘“The 
Truth at the Heart of Capitalism and Social- 
ism.” In the interests of fair play Mr. 
Flower explains that he opposes the sen- 
sational attacks recently made on Mrs. Eddy. 
believing that a religious theory which al- 
ready numbers a large constituency is en- 
titled to have its aims, ideals, and achieve- 
ments presented in a serious and dignified 
manner. An interesting and finely illus- 
trated article is the opening contribution 
of a series of papers which are to deal with 
municipal art in American cities, beginning 
with Springfield, Mass. Other articles are 
a realistic short story entitled ‘Lil: A Snap- 
shot of the Slums,” by Helen C. Bergen- 
Curtis; “Why I am a Socialist,” by Ellis O. 
Jones; and “Our Vampire Millionaires,” by 
Henry Frank. 


Books Received. 


From the Piigrim Press, Boston. 
Hero Tales of Congregational History. By Grace T. 


D : 
“Ma By Charles R. Brown, DD. $1.25. 


The Main Points. : 
A Year of Good Cheer. By Delia Lyman Porter, 
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Grown-ups. 


There are no real fairies, grown-ups say So, 
Except in stories, which is so absurd! 
Tf only they could know the secrets J know, 
And hear the things I’ve heard! 
I know what the thrush near the nursery window sings 
In the lilac bush below, 
The fairies tell me heaps and heaps of things 
That grown-ups never know. 


I know why the shadows grow so long and glide 
Across the lawn, beneath the poplars tall, 

It’s because they want to look at the world outside 
They’re climbing the ivied wall. 

I know what the butterfly with painted wings 
Says to the proud red rose. 

The fairies tell me heaps and heaps of things 
A grown-up never knows. 


I know why the clouds, with which the sky is whitened, 
Hurry along so very, very fast: 
They want to see-the sunset, and are frightened 
That each may be the last. 
I know why the river never, never sleeps, 
Why the wind comes and goes. 
The fairies tell me secrets, heaps and heaps, 
A grown-up never knows. 
—Ursula Twenty, in Pall-Mall Magazine. 


A Prehistoric Pet. 


Possibly Cousin Jem told the most mar- 
vellous tales- you ever heard. Certainly the 
children would look at him in wide-eyed 
wonder and delight when he told of his own 
adventures or of those of his friends. 

One rainy day the “three terrors,” as he 
called his little cousins, found him in the 
library. 

“A story! A story!” they cried, rushing 
upon him. 

“What kind of a story?’ asked Cousin 
Jem, good-naturedly. 

“Oh, any kind!” cried the twins. 

“A ’normous one!’ corrected Danny. 
‘The most ’normous one you know.” 

Cousin Jem scratched his head thought- 
fully. “All right,” he said: “I have it.” 

“Ts it true?” queried Danny. 

“You ask a great many questions,” said 
Cousin Jem. ‘Wait till you hear it and 
judge for yourself.” 

This is the story Cousin Jem told! 

They were building a subway, which you 
all know is an underground tunnel, under 
the street where Teddy and Freddy and 
Neddy lived, and every day after school the 
three little boys would go and stand on the 
edge of the sidewalk and watch the men at 
work. Now they were standing there on the 
39th of Novembuary of this very year, when 
Teddy, who was looking down into the sub- 
way, saw all the workmen suddenly drop 
their picks and shovels and begin to run 
wildly in all directions, like ants in an ant- 
hill when you stir it up (which you must 
not). 

“My goodness gracious me!” said Teddy 
to Freddy and Neddy, “what makes all 
those men run so fast? Just look at them!’ 
And Freddy and Neddy looked, and saw all 
the workmen running out of the tunnel, 
looking terribly scared. ‘They all scrambled 
up out of the subway to the sidewalk, and 
ran away down the street, just as fast as if 
they were running to catch a train 

Teddy and Freddy and Neddy were very 
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much astonished; but, before they had time 
to run away, too, the earth yawned and the 
street under their feet shuddered and shook 
so that all the little pebbles began rolling 
down the sides of the subway. And then 
the earth yawned again. It was a very 
loud yawn. It was about seventy-five times 
louder than any yawn Teddy or Freddy or 
Neddy had ever heard. 

Teddy and Freddy and Neddy looked 
down into the subway where the sound 
came from, and there they saw something 
coming out of the dark, black tunnel. They 
were so astonished they just stared (which 
was very rude, and their mother had always 
told them they must not). What do you 
suppose it was? It was the very biggest 
animal they had ever seen! It looked like 
a lizard, and it walked like a kangaroo, and 
it was all covered with scales like a fish. 
As it came slowly, slowly out of the dark, 
black tunnel, it rubbed its eyes with one of its 
forepaws and yawned and yawned, and be- 
tween its yawns they heard it saying sleepily, 
“Ves—yes—I’m getting up—lI’ll be ready 
for breakfast—in about—two minutes’’— 

Then all at once it caught sight of Teddy 
and Freddy and Neddy as they stood to- 
gether on the sidewalk; and in a minute 
it was wide awake, and it said, all in one 
breath, ‘Hello, -what’s your name where do 
you live and how old are you?” 

“My name’s Teddy Tuttle. I’m eight 
and a half, and I live right in that house 
there,’ answered Teddy, promptly; for it 
was a very large animal. 

“Well,” said the creature, “I’m an ex- 
tinct animal, My name is Dinosaurus, only 
they call me Dinah for short, and I did live 
in a beautiful prehistoric cave down there, 
only those bothersome workmen came and 
dug me out, and my age is—let me see. 
What year is it now?” and, when Teddy told 
him, “You don’t mean it!’ he cried, ““Why, 
I was seven when I went to sleep, and that 
was in—goodness gracious me, why I’m ten 
thousand and seven years old! Well I have 
hadanap! My, butIlamhungry! I haven’t 
had anything to eat for ten thousand 
years!” 

“Oh, you poor, dear Dinosaurus!’’ cried 
Teddy and Freddy and Neddy. ‘“Haven’t 
you had anything to eat in ten thousand 
years?” 

“Why, how could I?” asked the Dino- 
saurus in a grieved voice. “ You can’t eat 
when you’re asleep, can you? But,” he 
continued pensively, “I’m not asleep now, 
and, if you should ask me home to lunch with 
you’’— And he looked up at them with an 
engaging smile, 

“Yes, do come!’ cried Teddy and Freddy 
and Neddy all together. 

“Thank you,” smiled the Dinosaurus, 
blandly, “I believe after all I will.” 

“Only,” said Teddy, “you could never 
get through the basement gate. I’m afraid 
you will have to go down the side street 
and a little way along the back street, and 
climb over the fence next to the one that’s 
just been painted. Then you will be in our 
back yard, and we can pass you your lunch 
out of the dining-room window. You are 
tall enough to reach that easily.” 

“Is there a good bed in your yard?” asked 
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the Dinosaurus as he climbed out of the 
subway. 

“There’s a flower bed,” said Neddy (he 
was the youngest), ‘only we aren’t allowed 
even to step on it, and, if you were to go 
to sleep on it—my!—you would be sent 
straight to your room and wouldn’t have 
any dessert for supper.” 

At this the Dinosaurus looked troubled. 
“T will be very careful,” he said. “Now 
you run along and tell your mother I’m 
coming. And have something good for 
lunch,” he called back to them, as he dis- 
appeared around the corner. 

Teddy and Freddy and Neddy ran in at 
the basement door and up to their mother’s 
room. “QO mother!” they cried all together, 
“do come and look at the Dinosaurus in 
our yard.” 

“We found him in the subway!” cried 
Freddy. 

“Ves,” cried Neddy, ‘and we asked him 
to come and live with us, and he said he 
would. Do come and see him!” 

Their mother looked from one to another 
of the three boys, and then she said very, 
very gravely, “Theodore and Frederick and 
Edward” (she only called them their names 
when they were naughty), ‘““do you mean to 
tell me that you have invited a Dinosaurus 
to come and live in our back yard?” 

“But he is a lovely Dinosaurus!” they all 
cried together. i 

“Well,” said their mother, doubtfully, 
“we must see what father says about it.” 

Father said a great deal about it when 
he came home, and he got down a big wise 
book and read all about the Dinosaurus. 
And Teddy and Freddy and Neddy stood 
around him and cried together, ‘“‘O father, 
please can’t we keep Dinah for a pet?” 

At last, after father had read all there 
was to read in the great wise book, he closed 
the cove and said, ‘‘Very well, boys, you may 
try it for a week; but we can’t have a Meso- 
zoic reptile living in the back yard all the 
time.”’? He had just found those two big 
words in the great wise book, and he was 
very proud to be able to say them. 

So Teddy and Freddy and Neddy ran 
gleefully down into the back yard where 
they found Dinah standing in the middle 
of the grass plot (he had been very careful 
not to step on the flower beds). 

As soon as he saw the three boys, ‘“‘What’s 
that?” he asked pointing to one of the 
clothes-posts. 

“Why, a clothes-post, of course,’’ said 
Neddy. 

“Don’t like clothes-posts,”’ said the Dino- 
saurus, and he bit it right off and swallowed 
it. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Teddy and Freddy 
and Neddy, “you mustn’t please! We’re 


never allowed to eat, the clothes-posts!” 
“Well,” said the Dinosaurus grumpily, 


Beneficial to elderly people 
who suffer from dryness of 
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“it was in my way. How can I ‘sleep ‘com- 
fortably with those four great sticks sticking 
up in my bed? But,” he continued, with 
a lofty wave of his paw, “‘we won’t say any- 
thing more about it. Let us change the sub- 
ject. What are you going to have for 
lunch ?”” 

“Soft custard,” answered Freddy. 

“How nice!’ said the Dinosaurus. “I 
just love soft custard! Do run in, Freddy, 
and bring me five or six barrels of it, please.” 

“Five or six what?” gasped Freddy. 

“Barrels, of course,” said the Dinosau- 
rus. : 

“TI do not believe,” said Freddy, doubt- 
fully, “that mother has five or six barrels 
Ol st . 

“Very well,’ said the Dinosaurus, gra- 
ciously, “bring me all you have, and tell 
the cook to make some more.” 

And that was just the way he talked all 
the time he lived in the Tuttle’s back yard. 
All day long he kept the cook busy making 
soft custard for him, and all night he slept 
on the grass plot and snored with such loud- 
ness that nobody for blocks around could 
sleep. So, when the end of the week came, 
everybody was delighted, and father ran 
down into the yard right after breakfast to 
say good-bye to Dinah—and Teddy and 
Freddy and Neddy came too. 

“Well, Dinah,” father began, “‘we’re so 
glad you have such a fine day for travelling 
Good-bye. We’re sorry you can’t stay 
longer.” 

The Dinosaurus opened his eyes sleepily. 
“Don’t distress yourself,’’ he said politely. 
“I’m not going for three or four thousand 
years. In fact, I don’t know that I shall 
ever go. I’m so comfortable and happy 
here’— And he shut his eyes and smiled 
contentedly. 

“Ves,” said father, trying to be polite, 
“T know you are; but, you see, the neigh- 
bors don’t like your staying here, and they 
say if you don’t go straight away they will 
send a policeman here to arrest you as a dis- 
turber of the peace of the community” 
(father liked to use big words). “And they 
would put you in prison and give you noth- 
ing but bread and water to eat.” 

The Dinosaurus sat up, and his eyes grew 
round with fright. ‘Would they really?” 
he asked. 


“Ym afraid they would,” said father, seri- | 


ously. 

The Dinosaurus stood up in a hurry. “I 
have just remembered a very important 
engagement,” he said. ‘Good-bye, boys. 
I must go at once,” and then he looked over 
the back fence. ‘Oh, my goodness gracious 
me!” he cried, ‘‘there’s a policeman waiting 
in the back street now!” He rushed toward 
the side fence, and he was so big and heavy 
that the fence went right down before him, 
and so did the next and the next, just like 
a row of card houses. And, when he reached 
the corner, he looked back and saw Teddy 
and Freddy and Neddy running after him. 
And he turned up the side street and ran 
and ran just as fast as if he were running 
to catch a train. And he was running to 
catch a train! And he reached the railroad 
track just as the express train with a flat car 
on the end of it was pulling out of the sta- 
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tion, And he ran and gave one“big jump 
and landed right on that flat car! 

And Teddy and Freddy and Neddy reached 
the station just in time to see, in the distance, 
the Dinosaurus waving them good-bye with 
his pocket handkerchief.—Elizabeth Webb, 
in Children’s Magazine. 


How to win Success. 


“How shall I win success in life?” the young mari asked, 
whereat, 

“Have push,” replied the Button, “‘and a purr-puss,”’ said 
the Cat. ' 

“Find out the work you’re sooted for,” the Chimney- 
sweeper said, 

Just as the Match and Pin remarked, “And never lose your 
head.” 


“Aspire to grater, finer things,’’ the Nutmeg cried; the Hoe 
Said, “Don’t fly off the handle”; and the Snail remarked, 
“Go slow.” 
“Be deaf to all that’s told you,” said the Adder. 
the strife, 
I’ve found it best,’ remarked the Heart, “to beat my 
way through life.”’ 


“Mid 


“Select some proper task and then stick to it,’’ said the Glue. 

“Look pleasant,” said the Camera, “and tied-y” said the 
Shoe. 

“Have nerve,” exclaimed the Tooth; the Hill remarked 
“Put up a bluff.” 

“And keep cool,” said the Ice; whereat the young man 


cried, “Enough.” : 
—WNixon Waterman. 


The Child and the Clock. 


Once upon a time there was a clock that 
stood on the mantel in a little boy’s mother’s 
room, ticking merrily night and day, “‘Tick- 
ity, tickity, tock.” 

It told the little boy’s father when to go to 
work and his mother when to get dinner, and 
sometimes it talked to the little boy~him- 
self. “Go to bed, sleepy head,” that is 
what it seemed to say at bedtime; and in 
the morning it ticked out loud and clear, as 
if it were calling, “‘Wake up, wake up, wake 
u i? 

"the little boy’s mother always knew just 
what it meant by its tickity, tickity, tock; 
and, late one afternoon, when he was play- 
ing with his toys and the clock was ticking 
on the mantel, she said:— 

“Tisten, little boy, the clock has some- 
thing to tell you:— 

“ «Tickity, tickity, tock,’ it is saying, 
‘Tickity, tock, it is time to stop playing; 
Somebody’s coming so loving and dear, 
You must be ready to welcome him here.’ ”’ 


Then the little boy jumped up in a hurry 
and put his hobby-horse in the corner, and 
his pony lines on a hook in the closet, and 
his tin soldiersin a straight row on the cup- 
board shelf. 

“Now I’m ready,” he said, but,— 

“ *Tickity, tickity, tickity, tock, 

Time to tidy yourself,’ said the clock.” 

“Oh,” said the little boy, when his mother 
told him this; but he stood very still while 
she washed his hands and his rosy face and 
combed his curls till they were smooth and 
shining. 

“Now I’m ready,” he cried, but mother 
said :— 

“Why, are you going to forget your nice 
little blouse that you’ve never worn yet? 
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““Tickity, tickity, tickity, tock, 
Time for clean clothes, little boy,’ says 
the clock.” 


Then she made haste to get the blouse 
out of the dresser drawer, where it had been 
ever since it was finished It had a big 
collar and a tie; and, when the little boy put 
it on, he looked like a sailor man. 

“Now I’m ready,” he said; and—do you 
believe it?—the very next minute the door 
opened and in walked the little boy’s fa- 
ther. 

“T knew you were coming,” said the little 
boy, “and so did mother. ‘The clock told 
us, and I have on my new blouse.”—Maud 
Lindsay, in Kindergarten Review. 


Washing of Dogs in Germany. 


The necessity of cleanliness for dogs and 
the evils that may result from neglect in this 
direction are being impressed on the general 
public in Germany by the medical authorities 
with increasing emphasis daily. 

It is pointed out that dogs often suffer from 
skin diseases which are dangerous, as they 
are easily transmitted to human beings. 
Consequently, they should be frequently 
bathed by experienced and trustworthy 
persons, so that their skins may be kept free 
from injurious germs. 

Steps to facilitate the proper bathing of 
dogs have been undertaken in various Ger- 
man towns and special bathing establish- 
ments for dogs opened. An institution of 
this kind was opened in Dresden recently, 
and already enjoys a large patronage. 

In some of the baths special attention has 
been paid to the objection of many dogs to 
being placed by force in a bath, and tanks 
sunk in the floor are provided into which the 
dog slides or can be pushed. After their 
baths the dogs are most carefully rubbed 
down and then thoroughly combed and 
brushed, so that they are perfectly dry be- 
fore leaving the establishment.—Our Four- 
footed Friends, 


It was a “good donkey.” It was also a 
“beautiful donkey.” In fact, the child 
went completely through her small store of 
adjectives. And, when her father came 
home at night, he heard the adjectives all 
over again. ‘‘And so you liked the donkey, 
darling, did you?’ he asked, taking the 
tiny lass on his knee. ‘Oh, yes, papa, I 
liked him. ‘That is, I liked him pretty well; 
but L.didn’t like to hear him donk.” 


‘*CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. 4//grocers and druggists, 
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- On “Converting the Jews.” 


[Rabbi Charles Fleischer has submitted 
to us the following article for consideration 
and comment. We have made it the sub- 
ject of an editorial in another column.— 
Eprror. | 


They are after us Jews again. [ven in 
America there must be an occasional Jew- 
hunt. Else a certain type of militant 
Christian knows no peace in his soul. 

In our blessed land, properly, the war- 
shout becomes a hymn-tune, the murder- 
ous missile an illumined missal, the gun 
a Book of Common Prayer, and the ma- 
rauder’s torch merely the flaming zeal of 
a conversionist. 

Overseas the good Christians like, now 
and then, to slay the bodies of a few Jews— 
as sacrifices, I suppose, to Moloch, surely 
not to God. Over here, where the gov- 
ernment is able to curb such spiritual 
sprees, a similar militancy seeks to “save 
the souls” of all of us unregenerate Jews. 

The latter spirit and its more peaceful 
expression we Jews can at least enjoy. 
“Sticks and stones may break our bones,” 
but missionary zeal won’t hurt us. 

This means to be largely an epistle to 
the complacent Episcopalians and to the 
all-conquering Congregationalists of New 
York. Both of these bodies have recently 
emitted Alexandrian sighs for new spiritual 
worlds to conquer,—no, not “new worlds” 
either; just the old world of stubborn and 
stiff-necked sons of Israel. 

The Episcopalian diocese of New York, 
in solemn convention assembled, forget- 
ful of the Crapsey pains and other inter- 
nal troubles, recently decided to make 
Christian propaganda among the three- 
quarters of a million of their Jewish fel- 
low-citizens in the metropolitan district. 

And the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society of New York, probably despair- 
ing of ever converting ‘Christians’ to 
Christianity, has issued a statement to its 
constituency calling attention to the “‘in- 
crease of Jews in this country by immigra- 
tion, occasioned especially by Russian 
persecution, and to the home missionary 
work thereby demanded.” 

Note, if you please, that Jewish migra- 
tion to this country is stimulated es- 
pecially by Russian persecutions. Holy 
Russia! Christian Russia! What a field 
for Episcopalian and Congregational mis- 
sions! In Russia, I mean. You do not 
regard Russia as truly Christian? No, 
nor do JI. But she does regard herself 
as so completely Christian that she hopes 
some day to hold all the world in the fold 
of the Greek Catholic Church, 

Nor, by the way, do I consider America 
really Christian; that is to say, not Chris- 
tian as measured by the Christ standard, 
Any aspiring and honest Christian will admit 
that, and still continue complacently to 
judge others by their practice, while the 
Christian is to be appraised (and he is self- 
praised) by his professions. Of course, it 
is rather pleasant to compare the saints of 
one’s own spiritual household with the 
sinners of the other fellow’s, 
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But I am anticipating my argument. 
I have not finished the reference to the 
Congregational Society’s statement to its 
constituency. After publishing to an un- 
suspecting world that New York already 
has 750,000 of the “Jewish race” (I didn’t 


know that there was a Jewish race; that. 


is, if the word “race” means anything), 
and that there will soon be a million of 
them on that sacred soil, the writer says, 
“They are peaceable neighbors, they are 
good citizens—so far as enlightened.” 

Well! That reminds me of the caption 
of one of Lincoln Steffens’s articles on the 
cities of America. He was writing of 
Philadelphia, which he boldly and baldly 
called ‘‘Corrupt and contented.’ Perhaps 
I would be contented with a calmer char- 
acterization of the statement of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society. “Curi- 
ously complacent” might do. 

H’m! Indeed! The Jews are peaceable 
neighbors and good citizens—‘‘so far as 
enlightened.” Strange! How remarkably 
like their Episcopalian and Congregational 
and other Christian neighbors these Jews 
are! All that we all need—Jews and Chris- 
tians and heathens alike—is more ‘“‘enlight- 
enment.” Or, shall I say, ‘‘Christian- 
ity”? But again I anticipate my argu- 
ment. 

Let me offer the reader a little more of 
corrupt contentment or content. corruption 
—or, pardon me, curious complacency— 
in further direct quotation: “They take 
care of their own poor and helpless: they 
do not fill our jails and are seldom to be seen 
in our police courts.” Tet me interrupt 
this pleasing tirade (and I wish it spoke 
the whole truth) to offer the suggestion 
that it would seem herefrom as if the one 
way to cure Christian civilization of the 
social diseases which necessitate police 
courts and poor-houses and jails would be 
by converting Christendom to the religion 
or to the irreligion of the Jew. But, un- 
fortunately, I know that all Jews are by 
no means saints. It would be unfair to our 
Christian brethren if we did not relieve 
them of at least a few sinners, though we are 
satisfied with less than our proportionate 
share of them. 

“In many ways,” the critic proceeds, ‘‘the 
Jew is a model citizen, though often de- 
spised.”” 
propositions follow as cause and effect? 
Of course, it would not be fair to despise 
the Jew because he is ‘‘a model citizen” 
(would that he were!), especially as many 
non-Jews, too, are trying to be decent 
citizens. Or perhaps he is ‘‘often despised” 
because so many Christians still need to 
learn Christ’s teaching, “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of one of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me,”’ 

Lest his Christian readers wax desperately 


envious the writer assures them: ‘We 
must not despair of the Jew. ... His mind 
is opening to Christian truth,” etc. ‘These 


two sentences are separated by the one 
quoted in the. preceding paragraph, but I 
have put them together because of the con- 
sequent ironical suggestion which I like 
that union to make,—that “we [2.e., Chris- 


May I ask whether these two. 
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tians] must not despair of the Jew”; for 
now that “his mind is opening to Christian: 
truth,’’ we may properly expect him to reach _ 
our moral level in due season and to claim 
his fair share of room in the police courts 
and penitentiaries and poor-houses. Oh, 
yes, there is vast encouragement to vigorous 


missionary effort among this ‘‘race.” Sweet 
complacency! By all means ioe asic the 
Jews. They are good singers as a “‘race,”’ 


and, whatever may become of their mor- 
als, it will be glorious to add their tune- 
ful voices to the jubilant Christian chorus 
entitled ‘‘I believe.” 

Fiddlesticks! A certain kind of Chris- 
tian loses all sense of humor when the word 
“Jew” is mentioned. For the matter 
of that, he is utterly without balance on 
the whole subject of religion. He fails 
to recognize the fact that by far the greater 
part of humanity is non-Christian and will 
probably forever remain so. And as for 
the Jew, he is cerebrally unfitted to become 
a Christian. I mean that the convolutions 
of his brain prevent that consummation 
so devoutly wished. 

Of course I refer to the Christology of 
Christianity, church theory and dogma 
about the birth and death of Jesus,—such 
as, for instance, Dr. Crapsey has just re- 
pudiated, which the whole Unitarian Church 
rejects (and by that rejection loses title 
to the name ‘‘Christian’’), and about which 
the whole of Protestant Christianity is be- 
coming increasingly liberal and rationalis- 
tic, because Christendom is slowly but in- 
evitably progressing toward the religion of 
the Jew Jesus. To that religion, as exempli- _ 
fied in the life and teachings and in the 
whole spiritual attitude of Jesus, the Jew 
needs not be ‘‘converted.” That is already 
the religion of the religious Jew. If these 
Christian conversionists want to work upon 
the unreligious Jew or the irreligious Jew, 
I would gladly help them. I would ‘be 
pleased to see these Jews converted to almost - 
any religion; though, contrary to the opti- 
mism. of the Congregationalist writer, I do - 
despair of converting even this type to the 
religion ‘‘about” Christ. For the religion. 
“of” Jesus he is a fair subject. 

Coming to think of it,—and I say it with 
all reverence,—Jesus himself would be in need 
of conversion to Christianity, No one who 
knows the probable belief of Jesus could 
seriously assert that he would prove a 
“Christian” believer if tested by any church 
standard of orthodoxy. A true Jew, yes: 
A divinely human Man, perhaps. But an 
orthodox Christian, never! He is just as 
inconceivably capable of the theology of 
Christianity as any other honest, sincere 
Jew has been since his day. No, the Jew 
will never be a Christian believer. But I. 
believe that Christians will some day accept: 
and practise the faith of Jesus and ‘his: 
fellow-Jews. SoI agree with my Congrega- 
tional friend, ‘‘We must not oo ” even 
of Christians. 

Now let us suppose a case. Suppose I 
were eager to become a convert to Chris-. 
tological Christianity, sometimes called 
Churchianity. I might not be considered 
an important enough _convert™ to rouse 
any rivalry, But I fear ever to contem- 
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plate the clamor of controversy which the 
announcement of.my desire might cause. 
A Jewish soul is so important that the priv- 
ilege of “saving” it might well cause the 
wars of Gog and Magog among the Christian 
sects. 

Well, then, if I am to become a Chris- 
tian (forsaking even the religion of Jesus 


for that purpose), where shall I find Christi- | 


anity? Surely, not among Unitarians; for 
they have already rejected the dogmas 
about Christ and have rejoined Jesus in his 
own theology and ethics. Shall I find it 
among Episcopalians? I think I hear the 
emulous Congregationalists say, ‘You might 
as well travel a little farther and land at 
Rome.” Really, to an outsider Episco- 
palianism is practically a decapitated Anglo- 
Saxon Catholicism, 

Why not gratify the mission-loving Congre- 
gationalist with the record of at least one 
regenerated Jew? Let me prove inyself a 
budding Yankee by retorting, Why should 
I? Why should I seek Christian orthodoxy 
among Congregationalists rather than among 
Baptists or Universalists or God knows how 
many other Christian sects? Therefore, I 
am moved to suggest that Christians would 
do well to decide upon the true Christianity 
before they invite Jew, infidel, Turk, or 
heretic, bewildered in the presence of so 
many Christianities, to join the ranks of the 
“true believers.” Ralph Waldo Emerson— 
also no Christian, though a reverent ad- 
mirer of the loving personality and life of 
Jesus—says, ‘‘We are now so far from the 
road to truth that religious teachers dispute 
and hate each other.” 

To cease bantering and to speak frankly, 
let me say plainly that I hold all these propo- 
sitions of self-deluded, though doubtless 
well-meaning, Episcopalians, Congregational- 
ists, and what not other kinds of militant 
Christians to convert Jews to Christianity, 
to be complacent and arrogant imperti- 
nence. 

Suppose I were to turn about and organize 
among the Jews a society for converting 
Christians to Judaism? ‘That sounds ridicu- 
lously presumptuous, does it not? And yet, 
having the advantage of centuries and cos- 
mopolitan experience and, let me add, the 
illustrious company of Jesus (in itself an 
evidence of the Jewish genius for religion) 
on our side, wherein would such an attitude 
be essentially ridiculous or presumptuous? 
But you have never heard such a proposi- 
tion seriously made by a sane Jew. Per- 
sonally I have never gone farther than 
to express my eagerness to assist in convert- 
ing Christians to Christianity. Which re- 
minds me of a fellow-rabbi’s doggerel: 
“Convert your own: let Jews alone.” 

Again, let me suppose that any consid- 
erable number of Jews were presumably 
converted. Would they not be held in 
the deserved contempt in which custom- 
arily we hold renegades? For ulterior 
reasons thousands of Jews in Europe have 
become nominal Christians, so that they may 
better their social status, improve their com- 
mercial or political opportunities, or follow 
unrestrictedly some professional career (all 
of which—-shall I call it ‘Christian?’”— 
bigotry-might otherwise deny them), Does 
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any one respect these ‘‘converts’’ who have 
paid for the attainment of their ends the 
highest possible price; namely, their self- 
respect ? 

Still another supposition. Suppose, now, 
all Jews were “‘saved,” and that all ‘‘Turks, 
infidels, and heretics” were very good Chris- 
tians.. Then we would still be at the very 
beginning of real civilization. All the prob- 
lems of life for the individual and society 
would still be before us, awaiting solution. 
Why, therefore, waste time disputing the- 
ology, metaphysics, and mythology? Why 
pour into so-called “religious” strife and 
debate any of the energy so sorely needed for 
our practical common concerns? 

I confess it sickens me to spend strength 
upon what I have here said. But I deem 
it both desirable and necessary to do my 
share toward rebuking what seems to me 
both personal affront and social wastefulness. 
I refer to the time, money, and energy 
wasted in this hopeless scheme of converting 
us Jews, 

In closing, I feel that I ought to register 
a conviction that the average Christian has no 
such desires or delusions about the Jew. For 
my own part I enjoy most delightful and 
normal relations with all kinds of believers 
among Jews and Christians, and with Uni- 
tarians and heretics and pagans and in- 
fidels as well. And I find endless oppor- 
tunity for beneficial intercourse and _profit- 
able co-operation for common human ends, 


A Herd of Reindeer for Dr. Grenfell. 


One of the notable plans of Dr. Grenfell, 
who recently addressed the Merchants’ 
Club, and whose heroic work in Labrador 
is attracting world-wide attention, is the 
introduction of veindeer into that country. 
These animals will furnish food, clothing, 
transportation in place of dog teams, .ma- 
terial for manufacture, and consequefitly 
new opportunities for industrial develop- 
ment for all the people, and also, what is 
perhaps more important than all, a supply of 
milk for the poor little half-starved babies 
born in that bleak wilderness. Anybody 
who could listen to the almost heart-break- 
ing stories of Dr. Grenfell’s experiences 
among. these poor little babies and their 
mothers, in their struggle for nourishment, 
would be moved to join in such an effort 
as this to provide this form of relief to 
these people. To a starving child the 
gospel comes best in the form of a cup 
of milk. 

The country has been shown to be full 
of the moss on which these reindeer feed. 
They are prolific, and the herds in Alaska 
regularly double themselves every three 
years. The local deer can also be herded 
and bred with these, once they have been 
introduced. Dr. Grenfell, who has met 
the governor of Alaska recently in Boston, 
has gained much information, based on long 
experience, which will be helpful in making 
the above undertaking successful. A herd 
of fifty of these reindeer will cost $5,000, 
or $100 for each animal and its transporta- 
tion. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee 
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of the New England Grenfell Association, 
the appeal is made for funds to establish 
the first herd of reindeer in Labrador, and 
the first hundred dollars is hereby sub- 
scribed to this fund. 

The committee who have Dr. Grenfell’s 
interests in charge in Boston consists of 
President Hyde of Bowdoin, Dr. Clarence 
J. Blake, Dr. Joel Goldthwait, Prof. E. H. 
Hall of Harvard College, Prof. Edward 
Moore of Harvard College, Prof. Charles 
E. Fay of Tufts College, Arthur F. Esta- 
brook, Samuel Carr, Wallace I. Pierce, 
Horace G. Wadlin. 

Any sums, large or small, will be grate- 
fully acknowledge. 

WiLLiAM HOWELL REED, 
Board of Trade Building, Boston. 


An Ordination. 


At the Arlington Street Church, on New 
Year’s afternoon, Robert French Leavens 
was ordained into the Unitarian ministry. 
Rev. Edward Hale read Scriptural selec- 
tions, especially appropriate, from the 
prophecies of Isaiah and the writings of 
Paul. 

The church choir sang Gounod’s ‘Send 
out Thy Light.” Then Rev. Charles G. 
Ames took the young man by the hand, and, 
while they stood together, prayed that his 
mind might be filled with wisdom and his 
heart flooded with divine goodness and af- 
fection. Rev. William W. Fenn gave the 
charge, bidding the young minister ‘‘save 
souls from death.” He bade him keep 
sensitive to the ideals of his profession, even 
in the face of constant familiarity with them; 
help souls in temptation and sorrow by first 
overcoming, by faith, in his own heart those 
trials which would otherwise in sympathy 
be more than he could bear; and finally have 
patience, granting first that he is alive in 
the spirit of his work, “‘the passion of pa- 
tience’’ that endures in peace the failures, 
disappointments, and: the often never seen, 
but longed-for, results. The right hand of 
fellowship was given by Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, whose assistant in the Arling- 
ton Street Church Mr, Leavens became upon 
his graduation from the Harvard Divinity 
School last June. Mr. Frothingham spoke 
of the desirability of having an assistant 
in that church for new and enlarged work. 
He welcomed Mr. Leavens to it and to the 
privilege of association with the history of 
the church with its Herford, Gannett, and 
Channing. He ended by welcoming him 
to the ministry, to its fatiguing labors, its 
discouragements, but also to its joys and 
privileges. 

The day and the hour, the music, the 
beautiful church, still decorated with the 
Christmas green, and the four men who 
spoke the words,—all these made the cere- 
mony of ordination one of impressive beauty 
and power and sacredness. 

It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the work of the Arlington Street Church 
is constantly increasing. The features com- 
paratively new are free organ recitals on 
Wednesday afternoons continued from last 


year, Sunday evening meetings designed 
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especially to extend the hospitality of the 
church to students and other young people 
who are without church connection in the 
city, and free treatment to fifteen or more 
patients in tuberculosis, meeting physicians 
once a week for consultation, and in their 
own homes visited by a nurse and supplied 
with tents, blankets, and other necessary 
equipment. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, January 8. There were present Messrs. 
Carr, Eliot, Frothingham, Hutchinson, Lin- 
coln, Little, Long, and Sharpe, and Mrs, 
Keyes, Mrs. Morton, and Mrs, Winsor. 

In the absence of the secretary and the 
secretary pro tem. on account of illness, Rev. 
William Channing Brown was chosen secre- 
tary pro tem. for this meeting. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of December :— 


RECEIPTS. 

Gash ou hand Dec: Ts, 1906 6.4. Sacer ses $54,163.73 

RURtRPCRMIRIEORNS © CM, oit.tie 2 whe a cea seaava:cen ager anapa 17,131 82 
Income of invested funds ........... 4,404.25 
Interest in bank deposits ........... 53.36 
Bequest of Mrs. Mary R. Hall, Keene, 

N.H., in trust, for the benefit of the 
First Parish and Sunday-school in 
Ashby, Mass., less legacy tax ...... 3,325.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Julia B. Thayer, Keene, 
N.H., additional, on account, added 
to the Edward C. Thayer Fund, un- 
Conditioned: (xh ose de see 508.00 
Bequest of William Taylor, Jr., Tewks- 
bury, Mass., additional, uncondi- 
tioned, added to the Reserve Fund . 803.37 
Gift of West Boston Society, balance of 
legacy to that society under the will 
of Daniel Austin, Kittery, Me., un- 
conditioned, added to the Reserve 
nd eset ac acs. b ee see ee e s 33-79 
Gift of Mrs. Shepherd Brooks, Boston, 
unconditioned, and established ac- 
cording to the request of donor as the 
“Henry Wilder Foote Fund” ...... 5,000.00 
Investment Church Building Loan 
Fund, repaid on loans ........... 830.00 
BOOKS SONG: CtC.2 ars:seraisie vie wavevoqesaleret 1,252.13 
PANIFOUERSOUTCES| s/cavevetercie's) sua ea chele 8.48 
$87,603.03 
PAYMENTS, 

For missionary purposes .«..uceshescce ae $4,821.41 
Bookssatra chess eted 0) ct iuectnine s siausxe 1,982.53 
Salaries and other missionary expenses, 964.80 
Expenses of Unitarian Building ...... 435.60 
{California Relief Fund, amount paid ., 200.00 
|General investments, amount invested . 4,213.50 
(Investment Church Building Loan 

Fund, loans to churches .......... 5,850.00 
‘AMfother purposes? ..525. .. sce esas 6.21 
Cash on hand Jan.'t, 907. 63.665 64« 60,059.79 
$87,603.03 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were passed :— 


Voted, That the amount to be received from Unity So- 
ciety of Union City, Pa.,—namely, one thousand and sixty- 
six dollars and fifty cents ($1,066.50),—with such additional 
amounts as may hereafter be received for the same pur- 
pose, be invested as the Unity Society of Union City, Pa., 
Fund, to be held for church purposes in Union City until 
such time as said Unity Society, or its successors, shall 
request the return of the same for the purpose of establish- 
ing Unitarian services in Union City, and, until such ye- 
quest is made, the income is to be used for the general 
purposes of the Association. 


The treasurer was authorized to receive 
and receipt for a special legacy under the 
will of Andrew S. Waitt of Cambridge, Mass., 
upon the conditions therein named, 


Voted, To appropriate from the anonymous gift, at the 
discretionzof the§president, $100 for work at Ogden,§Utah, 
apd S150 additional for.work at Fort Collins, Col, 
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Voted; To enlarge the scope of the appropriation for 
Columbus and Dayton, Ohio, to missionary work in Ohio, 
at the discretion of the president. 

Voted, To apply the balance of the appropriation for 
work at Lewiston, Ida., to work at Great Falls, Mont., 


‘at the discretion of the president. 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund report the following loans to have 
been made since the last meeting of the 
board of directors: the Independent Con- 
gregation, Dunkirk, N.Y., $5,000; the Peo- 
ple’s Church Society, Harrietta, Mich., $500; 
First Unitarian Society, Revere, Mass., $350; 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Malden, Mass., $2,700. 

Upon report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation it was 


Voted, To appoint as lecturers on the Billings founda- 
tion Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., in Ohio, and Rev. 
Frederick M. Bennett in the South-western States. 


The president presented his suggestion 
for the organization of a school for Parish 
Assistants, and it was 


Voted, To request the Committee on Education to report 
to the next meeting of the board a plan for the establish- 
ment of a training school for parish assistants, Sunday- 
school teachers, and managers of church philanthropies, 
and to nominate a board of managers for the school. 

Voted, ‘To invite contributions for the founding and 
maintenance of the school, and, until its complete organ- 
zation is accomplished, to authorize the treasurer to make 
payments from the gifts on this account upon requisition 
of the president. 


The president presented a plan for in- 
stituting in connection with the Association 
a department of civics and social ethics, and 
it was referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

Adjourned. 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN, | 
Secretary pro tem. 


Unitarian Cemperance Society, 


It may interest the readers of the Register 
to know the story of the year in the matter 
of temperance reform in Oregon. The State 
is fairly on the way to be known as one in 
which initiatives are being taken in many 
fields of social advancement. We have the 
Australian ballot, full and adequate registra- 
tion laws, and, more lately, a law governing 
the conduct of primaries, in which provision 
is made for the election of United States 
senators by the people, through mandatory 
nomination to the State legislature. ‘The 
people of the State have also the right of 
initiative and referendum, and are beginning 
to use it in every election. 

In the elections of June last, under the 
provisions of the statute last named, there 
were two initiative petitions introduced, the 
discussion of which was the most active 
feature of the campaign. These were 
“Woman Suffrage” and a proposed ‘“‘ Amend- 
ment to the Local Option Law, giving Anti- 
prohibitionists and Prohibitionists Equal 
Privileges.” As a result of the election, 
woman suffrage was defeated. The amend- 
ment to the Local Option Law was also de- 
feated. The defeat of woman suffrage is 
thought, by some of its friends, to have come 
about mainly through the active Opposition 
of the Brewers and,Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ 
Association, whose ginstructions to their 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. ; 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. © 

Founded in 1827. ; 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and morat-education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Boek-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 
Organized in 1890. 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 


Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 


Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H 
Stearns. 


ES 
henchmen naturally added a “‘ Vote no, 303,” 
to the order ‘“‘Vote yes, 304.” The alternate 
war cry for ‘‘305 x No” and ‘302 x Yes,’’ 
perhaps grew equally familiar as a natural 
companionship of the sacred interests in- 
volved,—enlargement of the sphere of women 
and contraction of the sphere of liquor sellers. 
Perhaps it is only just to say that there was 
an active propaganda of opposition to woman 
suffrage on the part of some estimable women, 
and that by some accounts the overzeal of 
all parties to these controversies made them 
somewhat unfair to their opponents, and not 
sufficiently considerate of that large body of 
folk in every community who are best led 
by counsels of moderation and good-natured 
sincerity. We must wait for the millenium 
to have people tread on others’ toes smilingly, 
and be trodden upon as to their own equally 
with a smile. 


In their fight the liquor men must have 


| had the aid of most adroit framers_of “words 
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to deceive.” They called their attack on 
the existing Local Option Law an ‘“‘Amend- 
ment .. . giving anti-prohibitionists and 
prohibitionists equal privileges.” It was 
part of their craftiness to leave many sec- 
tions of the law apparently undisturbed, and 
then so change other portions as to intro- 
duce confusion or contradiction in terms or 
impair the penalizing clauses. For example, 
if their amendment had carried, its effect 
would have been that all blank votes would 
have been counted for the saloon, and that 
the scale of penalties should have a 
maximum specified, but never a minimum; 
and the count was otherwise hopelessly 
muddled. 

Well, it was from all accounts a pretty 
fight, for the friends of local option organized 
and conducted an unequalled campaign of 
print and speech and personal appeal. The 
result was that by a vote of 10,000 majority 
the law of 1904 still stands unimpaired. As 
a further result, several counties of the State 
went “dry,” and have driven out the saloon; 
numerous precincts have also excluded the 
sale of liquor; and the residence districts 
and suburbs of the large cities and towns 
can protect themselves from the “liquor 
industry” in either saloons, groceries, or 
‘drug stores. 

One of the ‘“‘cruxes’”’ of the election was 
the apparent lack of fair play in the existing 
Local Option Law, relative to the mutual 
relations of precinct and county. Under the 
law, if a whole county votes for prohibition, 
no single precinct’s majority against pro- 
hibition will avail to establish liquor selling; 
but, on the other hand, if the county goes 
‘‘wet,” it is still possible for individual pre- 
cincts by vote within the precinct to hold 
“dry.” It seems to very many that this 
is an inequality of privilege, even though the 
discrimination is in the interest of good 
morals and of law and order. Whether so 
or not, our friends the enemy made the very 
most of it, and many advocates of local option 
found it difficult to defend this sort of option. 
The classic story seems in point where an 
Indian and a white man come to divide the 
‘day’s spoil after the hunt. “You,” says 
“the white man, “take the buzzard, and I 
take the turkey, or I’ll take the turkey and 
you take the buzzard”’; “‘but,’”’ answers Lo, 
‘“you never say turkey to Injun.” The 
liquor men call the law a “buzzard law.” 
I do not know that there is any answer to 
this more adequate than that their trade 
is the trade of birds of prey, and that the 
odds in any law for the protection of society 
should be against predaceous orders. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to know 
that the Oregon law has been tested in all 
important particulars, and the court deci- 
sions uphold all of its provisions and are 
enforcing its penalties. One result is signifi- 
cant for the future: seven college towns, in- 
cluding that in which is the State Univer- 
sity, were voted “dry.” It is said that the 
best temperance society of all is the tem- 
perance society of one. Yes, let us say, and, 
if that one can be a young man and a lend-a- 
hander, ten times one goes, and team-work 
So may it be in Oregon! 

Tuomas L. ELIoT. 


too. 


- PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Cnitarian Sunday-Schoot. 
Society. 


Plans and Publications. 
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The fourth part of Gannett’s “Childhood 
of Jesus” has been entirely reset and electro- 
typed. ‘Our Faith,” in red and black, was 
first published in 1904: the 9th edition is just 
out, meaning that this publication has 
reached 26,500 copies in that time. ‘The 


The monthly meeting of the Unitarian | leaflets, “Exposition of Our Faith,’ is in 


Sunday-School Society was held Monday, 
January 7, 2 P.M., 25 Beacon Street. Pres- 
ent: Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Lord, Met- 
calf, Lawrance, Mrs. Brooks, 
Parker. : 

Minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. ‘The usual treasurer’s report was 
offered, accepted, and placed on file. The 
financial showing was better than last month. 

President Horton reported progress on 
matters which are in the hands of various 
committees. He also stated that there 
would probably be something published for 
Easter, taking the form of a pamphlet of 
recitations and a pamphlet of music. 

The formal announcement was made of 
the plans by which Rev. Mr. Lawrance will 
represent the Sunday-School Society in the 
field. He will visit Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, and Wilmington, using the 
greater part of two weeks. In each place 
he intends to hold meetings, and be ready 
for conferences on all subjects relating to 
Sunday-School work. The aim of the trip 
may be summed up in two words,—Consul- 
tation and Inspiration. Mr. Lawrance will 
start January 21. 

The directors then held a general discus- 
sion of vital matters affecting the conduct of 
affairs and related to the welfare of the Sun- 
day-School cause. Among these subjects 
was the importance of frank and complete 
co-operation between the various organiza- 
tions, which are all working for the best in- 
terests of the denomination. It seems to 
the directors very clear that only the best 
results can be hoped for, in the long run, by 
a fraternal condition of things in which all 
the working factors are duly recognized. 

Consideration was also given to the grow- 
ing desire for graded courses of lessons, 
This manifests itself in many quarters and 
in many forms. Most of the curricula of 
other denominations are fragmentary and 
tentative, greatly owing to the lack of proper 
text-books. So far the Unitarian supply is 
the largest for such purposes, the great need 
in this case being a consistent system and 
acceptable scheme by which the material 
shall be wisely gradated. Meeting then ad- 
journed. Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 

Referring to the above paragraph on text- 
books, it may be worth while to make a note 
of new editions which have been issued the 
past few months: ‘Early Old Testament 
Narratives,” Lyon, 28th edition; “Teaching 
of Jesus,” Horton, 16th edition; ‘Religion 
of Israel,’ Toy, 15th edition; ‘‘Teaching of 
Jesus,” Slicer, 8th edition; “Scenes in the 
Life of Jesus,” Pulsford, 13th edition; “Study 
of the Sects,”’ yon, 11th edition; ‘Beacon 
Lights,” Horton, 9th edition; ‘Scenes in 
the Life of Jesus,” Horton, 30th edition; 
“Noble Lives and Noble Deeds,” 7th edition; 
“Tife Studies,” intermediate, 4th edition; 
“Beginning of Christianity,’ Mrs. Jaynes, 
7th edition; “Beginning of Christianity,” 
Horton, 13th edition, 


the 11th edition, total copies published 
17,000, and “‘Therefore” total number of 
copies 18,500. The circulation of Every 


and Miss| Other Sunday is now about ten thousand 


five hundred copies each issue. 
Epwarp A. Horvon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union, 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andi to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her.] 


The Appeal of the Finance Committee. 


Some time in November letters were sent 
out by the Finance Committee to all the 
active unions, calling attention to the finan- 
cial situation, stating the amount needed ac- 
cording to the most careful estimate to carry 
on the work for the year, and asking for a 
fifty per cent. increase in the contributions 
to the National Union. To this letter was 
attached a coupon which was expected to be 
filled out, and returned with the statement 
as to whether the contribution would be in 
instalments or in one remittance. 

Up to the present time contributions have 
been received from sixteen societies, while 
only eight others have made known the sums 
they feel able to pledge. In a few instances 
word has come that no action can be taken 
on this letter of the Finance Committee until 
an annual meeting. While we do not wish 
to presume to dictate as to when this matter 
be brought to the attention of the union 
members, still we would like to suggest that 
as a special favor this communication regard- 
ing finances be acted upon at some regular 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Leon A. Harvey is 
1815 Beverly Road, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Exeter, N.H., 7th inst., by Rev. Edward Green, Rev. 
Elvin J. Prescott and Miss Lillian Burpee, both of Exeter. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
— cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Raxbury 72 or 73. 


HY SUFFER ina northem climate when able to 

change and be Besley and happy in “Old Va.’?? 

Write for facts to one who changed. _S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


WALTER B. WATERMAN 


TUTOR Complete preparation for College or Scientific 
School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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meeting of the union and during this month, 
if possible, since prompt attention will facili- 
tate the work all around. It will encourage 
the national officers, causing them to feel 
less hampered in the good they might accom- 
plish were the financial outlook brighter; 
while such promptness cannot help making 
the contributing unions feel a satisfaction 
in having responded early to the request and 
having had a share in this or that desirable 
undertaking that they read in the Christran 
Register or the Word and Work the National 
Union has been instituting. 

Not a dollar of this money but will be 
wisely and well expended. Palo Alto is to 
be helped, a missionary trip has been planned, 
letters must be sent out and answered, and 
the ordinary running expenses are to be met. 
All can see that the work requires funds. 
Therefore we urge you to no longer delay 
answering. If, for any reason, your society 
cannot contribute, we should appreciate 
frankness in the matter, and should like to 
be notified of the fact. 

Realizing the necessity for immediate ac- 
tion on this communication then, will you 
not ask your president to bring this letter 
before the very next meeting of your union 
that your secretary or correspondent may 
report at once concerning it? 


Programme Exchange. 


A few weeks ago your attention was called 
to the Programme Exchange, whereby several 
unions so agreeing exchange programmes, 
thus getting in somewhat closer touch with 
one another, besides learning a little more 
definitely what sort of meetings are being 
held, how conducted, kind of topics, ete. 
While many unions do not feel it necessary 
to belong to such an exchange, there are 
others who find help in such interchange, 
and wish the arrangement continued. But 
of what use unless each union attends to 
the acknowledging and exchanging of these 
programmes? 

Word has recently been received that every 
union belonging does not fulfil its part of the 
agreement; that is, to send to every other 
union belonging a copy of its programme. 
Now, if your union is one of the twenty-four 
members of this exchange, send to 25 Beacon 
Street for a list of the members, and do your 
share in this work. Last year quite a num- 
ber of the unions did not respond at all, so 
this year, if your union belongs to the ex- 
change, kindly make inquiries as to whether 
your correspondent has attended to his duty 
in this respect, that the new year may be 
started aright. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel the Wednesday noon 
service will be conducted, January 23, by 
Rev. E. R. Shippen of Dorchester. 


Rev. Israel Paul Quimby of the Univer- 
salist fellowship, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship for New England, is 
hereby commended to our churches and min- 
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isters. In accordance with the vote of the 
National Conference, at the expiration of six 
months from the date of his acceptance by 
the New England Committee (Jan. 7, 1907), 
he will be received into full fellowship, unless, 
meanwhile, the Executive Committee shall 
take adverse action. Edward A. Horton, 
Austin S. Garver, Augustus M. Lord, Com- 
mittee. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will hold its regular meeting in the 
parlors of the South Congregational Church, 
corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, at 
7 p.M., Monday, January 21. Rev. James 
Yeames, Rector St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Arlington, will address the Union on the 
“Value and Religious Influence of Clubs in 
Sunday-school,” Mrs. Andrew G. Swapp of 
Lowell, Miss Alice F. Symmes of Winchester, 
Miss Jones of the Bulfinch Place Church, 
and Mr. Charles A. Hobbs of Watertown 
will tell of the club work in their Sunday- 
schools. All interested are cordially invited. 


The Worcester Conference of Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) and other Christian So- 
cieties will hold its fortieth annual meet- 
ing January 23 and 24 with the Second 
Parish of Marlborough, Mass., Rev. Ed- 
ward F. Hayward, minister. Wednesday 
evening the sermon will be given by Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham. On Thursday, 
after nine, after a devotional service, con- 
ducted by Rev. John Baltzly and the reg- 
ular business, addresses on ‘‘The Distinctive 
Mission of the Unitarian Church” will be 
given by Rev. Charles F. Dole and Rey. 
Loren B. Macdonald. In the afternoon the 
address will be by Rev. William B. Geoghe- 
gan, followed by discussion and a closing 
address by Rev. Charles B. Elder. 


Churches. 


Beirast, Me.—First Parish (Unitarian): 
Rev. Adolph Rossbach has begun his pas- 
torate and is prepared to take up his resi- 
dence in the parsonage. Mr. Rossbach 
is a native of Philadelphia and graduated 
from the Meadville Theological School in 
1899. He has held two pastorates before 
coming here,—four years at Keokuk, Ia., 
and one year at Detroit, Mich. 


LANCASTER PA.—Church of our Father, 
Rev. Melvin Brandow: The autumn events 
that especially stand out in memory are the 
visit of Dr. Eliot to Lancaster, the preach- 
ing of Messrs. Hawes, Hussey, and Bowser 
before our congregation, and the very pleas- 
ant reception at the minister’s. The church 
lot was also cleared and put into neat con- 
dition for a neighborhood playground for 
boys. Church building plans somewhat 
suggestive of Old English architecture have 
been drawn up and approved, and a Build- 
ing Committee is now engaged in raising 
funds. Mr. Casson’s Paragraph Pulpit idea 
is being tried in the three evening city 
papers. Mid-week classes have been con- 
ducted upon the Letters of Paul and upon 
Rational Living. . An interesting adult class, 
based upon the idea of democratic discus- 
sion, is held upon Sunday mornings. ‘The 
Women’s Alliance recently held a unique 
concert called ““An Evening with the Old 
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Songs of America,” and they are now mak- 
ing preparations for a Birthday Party. 
The church has just passed its fifth anni- 
versary, and contemplates a Longfellow 
Centenary Meeting toward the end of Feb- 
ruary. 


Mapison, Wis.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. F. A. Gilmore: The annual meeting 
was held last evening in the dining-room of 
the church. The ladies had hired caterers 
to serve the supper, thus leaving themselves 
free to attend the business meeting. The 
room was filled with the one hundred and 
fifty members, who entered enthusiastically 
into the spirit of the evening. Justice 


'R. G. Siebecker of the Supreme Court, 


president of the parish, presided. The 
church choir furnished some fine music. 
Reports were read from the Alliance, the 
Sunday-school, and Young People’s Guild. 
These societies are all active. The Alliance 
has raised over $700; the guild has con- 
tributed to the churches at Pueblo, Cal., 
and Palo Alto, Cal.; the Sunday-school 
has been reorganized, and, with the help 
of a committee from the parish, is doing 
more effective work than ever. The min- 
ister’s report showed ten new members 
added to the roll. One thousand and fifty 
tracts were taken from the vestibule. No 
serious losses have occurred, and the zeal 
of the people was never more earnest. 
Prof. Storm Bull and Mr. R. G. Thwaites 
were chosen to succeed themselves as trustees, 
President C. R. Van Hise finds it impossible 
to continue as a trustee, and Mrs. Oliver 
P. Wattes was chosen in his stead. 


St. Louris, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. Johti W. Day: The year of the Mission 
Free School, just past, has been one of the 
most successful in the history of the institu- 
tion. The usual high standard of work has 
prevailed, with an increase in the amount 
accomplished. The number of children ad- 
mitted, 408, is greater by 115 than the num- 
ber entering last year. Of the 408 children 
179 were received from the Juvenile Court, 
the Provident Association, and the Humane 
Society,—from the Juvenile Court and pro- 
bation officers, 120; from the Provident 
Association, 41; from the Humane Society, 
18. The number of children removed, 
406, nearly balances the number received. 
The majority have been returned to the 
care of their parents. Since many neglected 
children, however, have no homes, 64 of 
these have been placed in private institutions, 
and 22 in homes carefully selected. Chil- 
dren sent from the Juvenile Court can be 
disposed of only with the approval of the 
judge of that court, and many of these go 
to institutions maintained by the different 
churches. As far as possible each child is 
disposed of in accordance with its best in- 
terests, and in every case the aim is to 
restore children to a normal life in the best 
home available. The daily average of 
inmates, 43, is small in proportion to the 
number admitted, indicating that many 
have remained for a short period. The 
number of meals furnished this year was 
50,774. The average school attendance 
was 30. As usual, domestic science and 
manual training have formed an -imporant 
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part of the instruction given. On the 26th 
of March the children were transferred from 
a rented building to a permanent home, 
the gift of Mrs. W. L. Huse. This spacious 
and attractive dwelling has made it possible 
to admit a larger number of inmates, and 
the children have enjoyed to the full the 
comfortable interior, the playground, with 
its pavilion and swings, and the garden in 
which they have worked. On the ist of 
April this new building was dedicated with 
appropriate exercises, Mrs. Henry W. Eliot 
is the secretary. 


St. Paut, Minn.—Unity Church, Rev. 


Richard W. Boynton: The recent history | 


of this church illustrates the essential vitality 
of a religious organization based on faith 
in human nature, and resorting to no ex- 
pedients to obtain funds for its mainte- 
nance. Within three years the society has 
given, with but a single appeal from the 
pulpit, nearly $30,000 to pay for its new 
church and lot, which is without indebted- 
ness, $14,000 additional having been realized 
from the old building and lot. The church 
is devoted to the free pew principle, which 
has always been found to work well when 
there was adequate leadership in the pulpit. 
The current financial year closes with no 
deficit, the total expenses of $5,000 for the 
year having all been provided for by the usual 
subscriptions and box collections, no second 
appeal being required. There has been no 
church fair held during the year, and the 
Alliance has not been asked to contribute 
to the church treasury. The burden of 
support has been spread over the whole 
congregation, there being -no single large 
subscription, or a few such, on which to de- 
pend. The total result is a freedom from 
anxiety on the part of both minister and 
people and a splendid unity and vitality 
of spirit which is the best testimony to the 
reality of the faith that sustains such an 
organization. The usual missionary col- 
lections have been taken during the year, 
with an increase in the contribution to the 
American Unitarian Association. In addi- 
tion $320 was given by this society last 
spring for the relief of the San Francisco 
sufferers. And, last of all, no church in 
the city makes a larger gift in the way of 
personal service and perhaps also of financial 
means to the maintaining of every good 
cause which can promote the civic welfare. 


West Upton, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst: For the first 
time in the history of Upton, and probably 
for the first time in the history of any New 
England town, a New Year’s reception was 
given in the Town Hall to the citizens of the 
town by the local clergy. ‘Those receiving 
were the Catholic priest and his sister, and 
the Congregational, Methodist, and Uni- 
tarian clergymen and their wives. The re- 
ception was largely attended and so much 
enjoyed by all that it will probably be made 
an annual affair. 


WINCHENDON, Mass.—Church of the 
Unity, Rev. G. W. Solley: The first Sunday 
in the New Year was celebrated with a 
memorial service for Rev. Charles H. Wheeler, 
first minister of this church, and for whom 
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the present fine stone structure was built 
in 1866-67. A solid bronze tablet has 
lately been placed in the church, between 
the pulpit and vestry door, by Charles G. 
Wheeler of Topsham, Me. This is one of 
several memorial gifts which have come as 
a result of the fortieth anniversary celebra- 
tion last July, and more are to follow. The 
C. H. Wheeler Guild celebrated the New 
Year with a men’s meeting, in which all 
the parts were taken by men, the subject 
being, ‘‘How to make the New Year a 
Successful and Happy One.”’ The monthly 
vesper services by Unity Choir under the 
direction of Prof. A. E. Brown, superin- 
tendent of music in our public schools, are 
proving a great addition to the life of our 
town. ‘The address at the January vespers 
was made by Rev. Fayette Nichols of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, upon the 
subject, “The Power and Promise of a 
Liberal Faith.’ These services are largely 
attended by other denominations. 


Personal. 


Rev. W. L. Beers of Gouverneur, N.Y., 
is about to take up his residence in 
Youngstown, Ohio, serving the Youngs- 
town and New Castle congregations. 


The wife of Rev. Edward Day, pastor of 
our Nantucket Church, herself an acceptable 
preacher and lecturer, is prepared to lecture 
before Alliance branches during her husband’s 
mid-winter vacation on ‘‘Nantucket, Past 
and Present.” Her address after Febru- 
ary 1 will be 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Correspondents of Rev. Edward H. Keens 
of Westboro, Mass., are kindly asked to 
address him by his rightful and legal name 
of H. Edward Latham. During the settle- 
ment of his mother’s estate, who died 
intestate, the fact has been established, 
and enforced, by decree of the Probate Court 
of Worcester, that such was and is the right- 
ful legal name. The name of Edward H. 
Keens was a fictitious name placed upon 
him when a young child by his mother’s 
second marriage. 


A Neighborhood Club. 


N. O. Nelson, the St. Louis manufacturer, 
has been an annual visitor to New Orleans for 
the past twelve years, and has taken an 
active part in the philanthropic work of 
that city. He has recently planned a 
neighborhood club as a part of his own pri- 
vate purpose to help bring better associa- 
tions, better surroundings, and better condi- 
tions into lives where these are needed. He 
believes that the American home 
foundation of the country, and places any 
philanthropy that aims to raise the home 
life and conditions above every other reform 
work. He has rented a big old-fashioned 
residence, formerly used for the kindergarten 
department of the normal school. Half a 
dozen boys were busy for two days cleaning 


the yard. Furniture was installed, and it | 


will become Mr. Nelson’s residence while 
in the city and a club for the men of the 
neighborhood. “I want to have all the 
men,” said Mr. Nelson, ‘‘accept the hospi- 
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tality of this place, not in the light that they 
are receiving a benefaction, but to come and 
be welcome as my guests. The working- 
man has no place where he can go of an even- 
ing after his supper but the bar-rooms, I 
want him, if he feels disposed to read the 
papers or magazines, or to meet any of his 
friends, to know that he is welcome here, 


‘and is not under any obligations to anybody 


for the courtesies extended him. ‘There 
will be no ‘Don’t’ signs on the walls. I do 
not believe in them, and my experience has 
been that they are irksome, I have never 
allowed any such signs in any place I ever 
had anything to do with. The grass will 
be there for them to walk on if they want, 
and the flowers will be there for them to 
pick if they want them. Rules and regula- 
tions will not be known here. Everybody 
who comes here will feel that he is at home, 
and that he is under no restraint whatever 
beyond those of common decency, which 
my experience proves prevails in a vast ma- 
jority of human beings, no matter how un- 
fortunate they may be.” 

Mr. Nelson and a friend who is associated 
with him in this sort of settlement work 
will occupy rooms upstairs, and there will 
also be other beds provided, so that, when 
any of the visitors desire to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of the place for any length of time, 
they will find ample accommodations. 

There is a large piece of vacant ground 
adjoining the house, now filled with an un- 
sightly lot of garbage and brickbats, etc., 
but this will all be changed. Mr. Nelson has 
secured permission from the agent of the 
property to have it cleared off and planted 
with lawn grass; and a tennis court will be 
built there, and several flower beds laid out. 
N. O. Picayune. 


Dere and Chere. 


Few men could sit and do nothing with- 
out a book or an amusement if they were 
not smoking, but hundreds do so with the 
aid of a pipe or a cigarette and all the time 
fancy themselves to be employed. In such 
circumstances they sometimes go the length 
of saying that they have been “thinking.” 


New British immigration regulations are 
upsetting the plans of many immigrants 
from Russia and elsewhere who designed to 
sail from Liverpool for the United States; 
for the officials at various ports now turn 
back every person, whether intending to 
settle or merely passing through the kingdom, 
who is diseased or crippled. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. : 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 
Visitors always welcome atthe Mission Home. 
Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. . 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, Preszdent ; 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y; Henry Pickering, Treas. ; 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston, 
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Pleasantrics. 


Miss Partingtone: ‘‘Do you know those 
two: lovely poems,—what is the name of 
’em?—oh!—Shelley’s ‘Sky-light’ and Celia 
Thaxton’s ‘Little Sand-paper and I.’” 


When Grace Greenwood at a tea-party 
in Boston, was about to leave, after telling 
a funny story, she was requested to tell one 
story more. Whereupon she excused her- 
self in this way, ‘““No: I cannot get more 
than one story high on a cup of tea!” 


Mr. Jones introduces a single-breastcoat 
gentleman to a bank teller, that he may 
have a check cashed. Civil Teller (who 
wishes to know whether the stranger wants 
small bills or large): ‘‘What denomination, 
sir??? Single-breast (with dignity): ‘‘The 
Protestant Episcopal Church.” 


Little Clara was taking dinner with? her 
mother at.a neighbor’s house, and the hos- 
tess, in an attempt to be entertaining, asked 
her if she liked kittens. The little girl 
shocked those gathered at the table by look- 
ing suspiciously at the chicken-pie, and ex- 
claiming, ‘“‘I’d rather have cake!”—Tid- 
Bits. 


Chicanelli, who had to leave on a journey 
before the end of a case begun against him 
by a neighbor, gave orders to his lawyer to 
let him know the result by telegraph. After 
several days he got the following telegram: 
“Right has triumphed.” He at once tele- 
graphed back: “Appeal immediately.”— 
Il Mundo Umortstico. 


Mrs. Reginald DeKoven said of a certain 
piece of cruelty: ‘“‘It reminds me of the 
action of a Chicago girl. ‘Why have you 
thrown over Mr. Smith?’ a friend said 
to this girl reproachfully. ‘Oh,’ she re- 
plied, ‘I could never marry a man with a 
crooked leg.’ ‘What made his leg crooked?’ 
‘T ran over it with my motor car.’” 


An English journal expresses a wonder 
whether the pronunciation of some of the 
ignorant classes is the worse. For instance, 
the groom says, ‘“‘’Arry, ’old my ’oss.” But 
the curate says, “He that hath yaws to yaw, 
let him yaw.” And the doctor’s wife says, 
“Jawge, please go to Awthah and awdah 
the hawse; and don’t forget to look at the 
fiah.”” And the vicar says, “If owah gwa- 
cious sovering lady wur-ah to die!” 


Lord Rosebery, according to the [Gem, 
recently mentioned to Dr. Creighton that 
there were times when he could not sleep. 
The bishop remarked: ‘Well, my lord, I 
never suffer from sleeplessness, I can assure 
you. Whenever I feel weary, I begin to 
read a sermon; and I am ‘off’ in a very few 
seconds.” ‘‘Ah, my lord!” replied Lord 
Rosebery, ‘‘of two evils, I think I will 
choose the least. Much rather would I 
go without sleep than read a sermon!” 


One day, while the late William R. Travers 
was sojourning at Bermuda, he came down 


to the wharf to see the arrivals. Meeting 
an acquaintance, he said, “Ah, Merrill, 
what brings you down here?” ‘Oh! just 
came for a little change and rest.” ‘‘Sorry 


to discourage you,” said Travers, ‘‘but 
I’m afraid you'll go home without either.” 
“How’s that?” said Merrill. “Oh,” said 
Travers, “the waiters will get all the 
change, and the landlord will get all the 
rest,” 
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cot We are now making 
under our own patents 
Four-T use 

Cumineo Hac Crocks 
CHIMING WESTMINSTER 
oss Clocks originating 
with us» having many 
improvements @u and 
gunder our guarantee 
and name: : 

In Manocany Cases § 
of best workmanship. 


5 WASHINGTON SF 


‘New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICBR SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS ee TiGoGrevedelccsciecee cvasicee $40,702,691.55 
LIABILITIES... ....c.cecceeceeececeeses,  36,600,270.95 


$4,102,420.60 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D, F. APPEL, Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works 1 Oo kuneld hole: 


OCOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


. « « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


SrHURCH 
a OC RREET 


_ AT MANU-, 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS 


8 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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ouRRUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 

Moth-proof by f 

ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxford 
Educational, 


e Daughters of the late 
The Misses Allen xt known educator, 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HI SCHOOL £28. 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Beautifully situated in the heart of the ‘‘college coun- 
try.” Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and high 
grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports. For 
catalogue, address 

CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 


The . 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 


AUnitarian School where young people of both sexes can 
be fitted for college for $200 a oe including tuition and ~ 
board. _P FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological Sehoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 


¥F. O. SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


ROCK RIDCE SCHO 
For Boys. Location high and dry. neck Shop 
for pea arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits f 1 i 
ag bare prt daa: eg ae BOYS ia Sate build. 
ng. ress Dr. . K. ITE 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. Poe Bates 


Individual 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edi 
Rev. Cas. W. Wenpte. Price 35 cents; by mail, pope 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail 
per copy. Young People’s 3 DY » 50 cents 
St., Boston. 
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